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OUT OF TOWN. 

Sitrine, on a bright September morning, 
among my books aud papers at my open 
window on the cliff overhanging the sea- 
beach, I have the sky and ocean framed 
before me like a beautiful picture. A beau- 
tiful picture, but with such movement in it, 
such changes of light upon the sails of ships 
and wake of steamboats, such dazzling 
gleams of silver far out at sea, such fresh 
touches on the crisp wave-tops as they break 
and roll towards me—a picture with such 
music in the billowy rush upon the shingle, 
the blowing of the morning wind through 
the corn-sheaves where the farmers’ wagons 
are busy, the singing of the larks, and the 
distant voices of children at play—such 
charms of sight and sound as all the Gal- 
leries on earth can but poorly suggest. 


So dreamy is the murmur of the sea| 


below my window, that I may have been 
here, for anything I know, one hundred years. 
Not that I have grown old, for, daily on the 
neighbouring downs and grassy hill-sides, I 
find that I can still in reason walk 
distance, jump over anything, and climb up 


anywhere ; but, that the sound of the ocean | 


seems to have become so customary to my 
musings, and other realities seem so to have 


gone a-board ship and floated away over the | 


horizon, that, for aught I will undertake to 


the contrary, I am the enchanted son of the | 


King my father, shut up in a tower on the 
sea-shore, for protection against an old she- 


goblin who insisted on being my godmother, | 


and who foresaw at the font—wonderful 
creature !—that I should get into a scrape 
before I was twenty-one. I remember to 
have been in a City (my Royal parent’s 
dominions, I suppose), and apparently not 
long ago either, that was in the dreariest 
condition. The principal inhabitants had 
all been changed into old 
and in that form were preserving their 
window-blinds from dust, and wrapping 
all their smaller household gods in curl- 
papers. I walked through gloomy streets 


where every house was shut up and news- | 


papered, and where my solitary footsteps 
echoed on the deserted pavements. In the 
public rides there were no carriages, no 
horses, no animated existence, but a few 


a 
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| fainted. 


any | 
| relied upon for anything—it is Pavilionstone. 


| when it was a little smuggling town. 


newspapers, | 
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|sleepy policemen, and a few adventurous 
boys taking advantage of the devastation to 
| swarm up the lamp-posts. Inthe Westward 
streets there was no traffic; in the West- 
ward shops, no business. The water-patterns 
which the Prentices had trickled out on the 
pavements early in the morning, remained 
uneflaced by human feet. At the corners of 
mews, Cochin-China fowls stalked gaunt 
and savage; nobody being left in the de- 
serted city (as it appeared to me), to feed 


|them. Public Houses, where splendid fuot- 


men swinging their legs over gorgeous ham- 
mer-cloths beside wigged coachmen were wont 
to regale, were silent, and the unused pewter 
pots shone, too bright for business, on the 
shelves, I beheld a Punch’s Show leaning 
against a wall near Park Lane, as if it had 
It was deserted, and there were 
none to heed its desolation. In Belgrave 
Square I met the last man—an ostler— 
sitting on a post in a ragged red waistcoat, 
eating straw, and mildewing away. 

If I recollect the name of the little town, 
on whose shore this sea is murmuring—but 
I am not just now, as I have premised, to be 





Withina quarter of a century, it was alittle fish- 
ing town, and they do say, that the time was, 
T have 
heard that it was rather famous in the hol- 
lands and brandy way, and that coévally with 
that reputation the lamplighter’s was consi- 
dered a bad life at the Assurance offices. It 
was observed that if he were not particular 
about lighting up, he lived in peace ; but, that 
if he made the best of the oil-lamps in the 
steep and narrow streets, he usually fell over 
the cliif at an early age. Now, gas and elec- 
tricity run to the very water’s edge, and the 
South Eastern Railway Company screech at 
us in the dead of night. 

But, the old little fishing and smuggling 
town remains, and is so tempting a place for 
the latter purpose, that I think of going out 
some night next week, in afur cap and a pair 
of petticoat trousers, and running an empty 
tub, as a kind of archeological pursuit. Let 
nobody with corns come to Pavilionstone, or 
there are break-neck flights of ragged steps, 
connecting the principal streets by back-ways, 





which will cripple that visitor in half an hour. 


i These are the ways by which, when I run 
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that tub, I shall escape. I shall make a Ther- | 
mopy le of the corner of one of them, defend 
it with my cutlass against. the coast-guard 
until my brave companions have sheer ed off, 
then dive into the darkness, and regain my 
Susan’s arms. In connection with these break- | 
neck steps I observe some wooden cottages, 
with tumble-down out-houses and back-yards | 
three feet square, adorned with garlands of 


dried fish, in which (though the General Board | 


of Health might object), my Susan dwells. 
The South Eastern Company have brought 
Pavilionstone into such vogue, with 


a new Pavilionstone is rising up. I am, my- 
self, of New Pavilionstone. We are a little 
mortary and limey at present, but we are 
getting on capitally. Indeed, we were getting 
on so fast, at one time, that we rather over- 
did it, and built a street of shops, the business 
of which may be expected to arrive in about 
ten years. We are sensibly laid out in gene- 
ral; and with a little care and pains (by no 
means wanting, so far), shall become a very 
pretty place. We ought to be, for our situa- 
tion is delightful, our air is delicious, and our 
breezy hills and downs, carpeted with wild 


thyme, and decorated with millions of wild, 


flowers, are, on the faith of a pedestrian, perfect. 
In New Pavilionstone we are a little too 
much addicted to small windows with more 
bricks in them than glass, and we are 
over-fanciful in the way of decorative archi- 


tecture, and we get unexpected sea-views 


through cracks in the street-doors; on the 
whole, however, we are very snug and com- 
fortable, and well accommodated. But the 
Home Secretary (if there be such an officer) 
cannot too soon shut up the burial-ground of 
the old parish church, It is in the midst of 


us, and Pavilionstone will get no good of it, if 


it be too long left alone, 

The lion of Pavilionstone is its Great Hotel. 
A dozen years ago, going over to Paris by 
South-Eastern Tidal Steamer, you used 


to be dropped upon the platform of the main | 


line Pavilionstone Station (not a Junction 
then), at eleven o'clock on a dark winter’s 


night, in a roaring wind ; and in the howling | 


wilderness outside the station, was a short 
omnibus which brought you up by the fore- 
head the instant you got in at the door; and 
nobody cared about you, and you were alone 
in the world. 
chalk, until you were turned out at a strange 
building which had just left off being a barn 
without having quite begun to be a house, 


where nobody expected your coming, or knew | 


whiat to do with you when you were come, 
and where you were usually blown about, 
until - happened to be blown against the 
cold beef, and finally into bed. At five in the 
morning you were blown out of bed, and after | 
a dreary breakfast, with crumpled. company, 
in the midst of confusion, were hustled on 
board a steamboat and lay wretched on deck 
until you saw France lunging and surging 
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their | 
tidal trains and splendid steam-packets, that | 


not! 


You bumped over infinite) 


seas, 

at you with great vehemence over the too: 
| Sprit. 
| Now, you come down to Pavilionstone ing 
free and easy manner, an irresponsible ageut, 
/made over in trust to the South-E astern 
Jompany, until you get out of the railway- 
‘carriage at high :-water mark. If you are 
crossing by the boat at once, you have nothing 
to do but walk on board and be h: appy there 
if you can—I can’t. If you are going to our 
Great Pavilionstone Hotel, the sprightliest 
porters under the sun, whose cheerful looks are 
a pleasant welcome, shoulder your luggage, 
drive it off in vans, bowl it away in trucks, 
and enjoy themselves in playing athletic games 
with it. Ifyou are for public life at our Great 
Pavilionstone Hotel, you walk into that esta- 
blishment as if it were your club ; find ready 
for you, your news-room, dining-room, smok- 
ing-room, billiard-room, music-room, public 
breakfast, public dinner twice a-day (one 
plain, one gorgeous), hot baths and cold 
/baths. If you want to be bored, there are 
'plenty of bores always ready for you, and 
from Saturday to Monday in particular, you 
can be bored (if you like it) through and 
through. Should you want to be private at 
our Great Pavilionstone Hotel, say but the 
word, look at the list of charges, choose your 
floor, name your figure—there you are, esta- 
blished in your castle, by the day, week, 
month, or year, innocent of all comers or 
goers, unless you have my faney for walking 
early in the morning down tlie groves of 
boots and shoes, which so regular ly flourish 
at all the chamber-doors before break fast, 
that it seems to me as if nobody ever got up 
or took them in. Are you going across the 
Alps, and would you like to air your Italian 
at our Great Pavilionstone Hotel? Talk to 
the Manager—always conversational, accom- 
| plished, and polite. Do you want to be 
aided, abetted, comforted, or advised, at our 
Great Pavilionstone Hotel? Send for the 
good landlord, and he is your friend. Should 
you, or anyone belonging to you, ever be taken 
ill at our Great Pavilionstone Hotel you will 
not soon forget him or his kind wife. And 
when you pay your billat our Great Pavilion- 
‘stone Hotel, you will not be put out of 
humour by anything you find in it. 

A thoroughly good inn, in the days of 
coaching and posting, was a noble place; 
and I mean, with permission, before long, 
humbly to offer my experience of such esta- 
blishments, in these pages. But, none of 
them would have been equal to the 
reception of four or five hundred people, 
all of them wet through, and half of 
them dead sick, every day in the year. 
| This is where we shine, in our Pavilionstone 
Hotel. Again—who, coming and going, pitch- 
| ing and tossing, boating and training, hurry- 
|ing in and flying out, could ever have caleu- 
lated the fees to be paid at an old-fashioned 
house? In our Pavilionstone Hotel vocabu- 
lary, there is no such word as fee. Everything 








| 
| 
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is done for you; every service is provided at 
a fixed and reasonable charge ; all the prices 
are hung up in all the rooms; and you can 
make out your own bill beforehand, as well 
as the book-keeper. 

In the case of your being a pictorial artist, 
desirous of studying at small expense the phy- 
sioonomies and beards of different nations, 
come, on receipt of this, to Pavilionstone. You 
shall find all the nationsof the earth, and all the 
styles of shaving and not shaving, hair-cutting 
and hair letting alone, for ever flowing through 
our hotel. Couriers you shall see by hun- 
dreds ; fat leathern bags for five-franc pieces, | 
closing with violent snaps, like discharges of 
fire-arms, by thousands ; more luggage in a 
morning than, fifty years ago, all Europe saw | 
ina week, Looking at trains, steam-boats, 
sick travellers, and luggage, is our great Pavi- 
lionstone recreation. We are not strong in 
other public amusements. We have a Lite-| 
rary and Scientific Institution, and we have 
a Working Men’s Institution—may it hold 
many gipsy holidays in summer fields, with the 
kettle boiling, the band of music playing, and 
the people dancing ; and may I be on the hill- | 
side, looking on with pleasure at a wholesome 
sight too rare in England!—and we have two or 
three churches, and more chapels than I have | 
yet added up. But public amusements are 
scarce with us. Ifa poor theatrical manager 
comes with his company to give us, in a loft, 
Mary Bax, or the Murder on the Sand Hills, 
we don’t care much for him—starve him out, in 
fact. We take more kindly to wax-work, | 
especially if it moves; in which case it keeps 
much clearer of the second commandment | 
than when it is still. Cooke’s Circus (Mr. 
Cooke is my friend, and always leaves a good | 
name behind him), gives us only a night in 
passing through. Nor does the travelling 
menagerie think us worth a longer visit. It 
gave us a look-in the other day, bringing | 
with it the residentiary van with the stained | 
glass windows, which Her Majesty kept 
ready-made at Windsor Castle, until she 
found a suitable opportunity of submitting it 
for the proprietor’s acceptance. I brought 
away five wonderments from this exhibition. 
I have wondered ever since, Whether the 
beasts ever do get used to those small places 
of confinement ; Whether the monkeys have 
that very horrible flavour in their free 
state ; Whether wild animals have a natural 
ear for time and tune, and therefore every 
four-footed creature began to howl in despair | 
when the band began to play; What the 
giraffe does with his neck when his cart is 
shut up; and, Whether the elephant feels | 
ashamed of himself when he is brought out of 
his den to stand on his head in the presence | 
of the whole Collection. 

_ We are a tidal harbor at Pavilionstone, as | 
indeed I have implied already in my mention | 
of tidal trains, At low water, we are a heap of 
mud, with an empty channel in it where a| 
couple of men in big boots always shovel and 
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scoop : with what exact object, I am unable to 
say. Atthat time, all the stranded fishing-boats 
turn over on their sides, as if they were dead 
marine monsters; the colliers and other ship- 
pingstick disconsolatein the mud ; the steamers 
look as if their white chimneys would never 
smoke more, and their red paddles never turn 
again; the green sea-slime and weed upon the 
rough stones at the entrance, seem records of 
obsolete high tides never more to flow ; the 
flagstaff-halyards droop; the very little 
wooden lighthouse shrinks in the idle glare 
of the sun. And here I may observe of the 
very little wooden lighthouse, that when 
it is lighted at night,—red and green,—it 
looks so like a medical man’s, that several 
distracted husbands have at various times 
been found, on occasions of premature do- 
mestic anxiety, going round and round it, 


| trying to find the Nightbell. 


3ut, the moment the tide begins to make, 
the Pavilionstone Harbor begins to revive. 


| It feels the breeze of the rising water before 


the water comes, and begins to flutter and 
stir. When the little shallow waves creep 
in, barely overlapping one another, the vanes 
at the mastheads wake, and become agitated. 
As the tide rises, the fishing-boats get into 
good spirits and dance, the flagstaff hoists a 
bright red flag, the steamboat smokes, cranes 
creak, horses and carriages dangle in the air, 
stray passengers and luggage appear. Now, 
the shipping is afloat, and comes up buoy- 
antly, to look at the wharf. Now, the carts 
that have come down for coals, load away 
as hard as they can load. Now, the steamer 
smokes immensely, and occasionally blows at 
the paddle-boxes like a vaporous whale— 
greatly disturbing nervous loungers. Now, both 
the tide and the breeze have risen, and you 
are holding your hat on (if you want to see 
how the ladies hold ¢he7r hats on, with a stay, 
passing over the broad brim and down tle 
nose, come to Pavilionstone). Now, every- 
thing in the harbor splashes, dashes, and 
bobs. Now, the Down Tidal Train is tele- 


|graphed, and you know (without knowing 


how you know), that two hundred and 
eighty-seven people are coming. Now, the 
fishing-boats that have been out, sail in at 
the top of the tide. Now, the bell goes, and 
the locomotive hisses and shrieks, and the 
train comes gliding in, and the two hundred 
and eighty-seven come scuffling out. Now, 
there is not only a tide of water, but a tide of 
people, and a tide of luggage—all tumbling 
and flowing and bouncing about together. 
Now, after infinite bustle, the steamer 
steams out, and we (on the Pier) are all 
delighted when she rolls as if she would roll 
her funnel out, and are all disappointed when 
she don’t. Now, the other steamer is coming 
in, and the Custom-House prepares, and the 
wharf-labourers assemble, and the hawsers 
are made ready, and the Hotel Porters come 
rattling down with van and truck, eager to 
begin more Olympic games with more lugyage. 





= 
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And this is the way in which we go on, 
down at Pavilionstone, every tide. And, 
if you want to live a life of luggage, or to see 
it lived, or to breathe sweet air which will 
send you to sleep at a moment’s notice at any 
period of the day or night, or to disport your- 
self upon or in the sea, or to scamper about 
Kent, or to come out of town for the enjoy- 
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ment of all or any of these pleasures, come to | 


Pavilionstone. 


WINIF RED'S VOw. 


WINIFRED J AMES sat in the autumn moon- 


| fred. 


/never feel that it has lost its mother, 
|T live, it shall have 


light by the sea-shore with her friend Grace | 


Wilson. The heavy dew had soaked through 


Grace’s thin muslin gown, sothat it clung dank | 


and close about her ; her hair lay uncur rled on 
her bosom, and her wan face looked paler and 
sadder than ever in the waning light of the 
allid autumn moon. There were no tears in 
er sunken eyes looking mournfully out on the 


(Conducted by 


$$ 
‘to support eternal shame myself, and to see 


all that I love—all that belong to me—cast 
into the deep shadow of my dis grace? It 
were better for us all that I and it should 
die together. For when I am gone, who will 
be its mother? Poor baby! “What w rong 
has it done to be born to an inheritance of 
sorrow and infamy ?” 

“T will be its mother, Grace,” said Wini- 
“T will love it, and care for it, all my 
If you leave it—if you die—it shail 
While 


life. 


2 one in me.’ 

“You swear this, dear Winifred ee 

“TI swear it!” said the girl, solemnly, 
raising her hand to heaven. 

“ Now I shall die happy,” said Grace, kiss- 
ing her cheek, “Death has no pang for 


‘me, now that I feel I shall not leave my 


| death 


dark waves, but they were full of a deeper | 
sorrow than is ever told or lightened by tears. | 


Her thin hands lay listlessly in her lap, and 
their palms, curved inward, were burning as 
if on fire ; her lips were drawn and bard, and 


the veins on her brow were blue and swollen: |" 


no hope, no joy, no energy, no life was round 
her ; 
sion of despair, the quiet of a sorrow which 
can only be dissolved by death. 

Winifred had often tried to understand the 
strange mystery which of late had hung round 


Grace. For she had not always been the 


there was nothing but the dull oppres- | 


broken-hearted creature she looked to-night. | 


But, excepting a promise that she would 
tell her sometime, Grace used to change 


the subject as soon as her friend approached | 


it. However, to-night she let her s 
she would. Either the time fixed by herself 


say what | 


for her confession had arrived, or she was con- | 


quered by the tenderness and love and quiet 
strength of Winifred. Suddenly taking her 
hand, she placed it on her waist ; and, leaning 
forward, whispered something in her ear 


which made Winifred shrink and start, and | 


cover her face with both her hands, trembling. 


“Now you willhate me,” said Grace, in ahol-| 


low voice, letting her hand fall dead in her lap, 
“Like all the rest, when they know,—you too 
will despise and desert me. I deserve it !” 
“ Never! never!” said Winifred passion- 
ately, looking up through her tears and 
kissing her. “ Never, Grace !” 

“Nor it?” said Grace. “ When I am dead 
will you take care of it ?” 

“No; nor it—and I will take care of it. 
But you will not die, Grace! 


die, then! When you hear that little voice 


poor child wholly motherless. A pang? No! 
is my best friend, my only hope, 
truly an angel messenger from God! 0, 
Winifred, how can I thank you for your 
goodness! You little know the heavy bur- 
den of sorrow I lay down, by this desolate sea- 
shore, to-night—a burden unclasped by your 
hands. But you will not be unrewarded. 
The God who punishes, recompenses ; the 
hand which has stricken me will strengthen 
you. Now, let us go home. I am weary, 


| Winifred, and my heart is very full. I must go 


and pray—not for myself ; I dare not pray for 


myself; but for you and this innocent unborn 
life, I may; and God will not refuse to hear 


me when [ ask His blessing for you !” 
Weeks passed away, and Winifred stood 
by Grace’s dying bed. The supreme moment 
had come; and, as she had foretold, the hour 
which gave life to her child, closed her 
own ;—mercifully for her. Winifred did not 
forget her vow. She took that child of sorrow, 
shame, and death, and carried it to her own 
home, as tenderly as if its birth had been the 
wellspring of a nation’s joy. Her mother, a 
kind, good, weak woman, sanctioned the 
unusual position she adopted: at least, by 
silence. She did not condemn, if she did not 
commend, but let things take their own 
course. She only lifted up her hands and 
eyes, saying, “Grace Wilson, who'd have 


thought it!” and so the sad story passed 


| without further comment. 


But in time there 
were not wanting many who ridiculed the 
idea of such devotion, and who hinted plainly 


‘that little Mary was nearer to Winifred than 


a mere adopted child. It was all very well, 


| they said, for Mrs. James to be so complai- 


You cannot | 


your soul will come back again to earth, | 


were it at the very g¢ 

“Heaven? For me?” said Grace. “No, 
Winifred, my birthright on earth and my 
hope of Heaven lie in the same grave with 
my honour. 
am now. 


ates of heaven.” 


|rest of the 


sant, and ‘Winifred so generous, but they “had 
better reasons than a romantic morality 
between them. Depend upon it, when folks 
gave themselves out for bi iter than the 
world, they were sure to be 
a precious deal worse. Grace Wilson was 


| dead, and queer things were said of her ; but 


who knew whether they weretrue or not? 


Do not wish me to live as Ij And wasn’t Miss Winifred away out of sight 
Why should I? What have I but! fora long time, too? So the cloud darkening 
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WINIFRED’S VOW. 


| — - eines ss 
| the tomb of poor Grace fell over Winifred | reading together, thinking, talking, study- 
| as well; and the fatal truth that no wrong |ing; until at Jast the conditions of their 
| isfinite, but that the influence of evil spreads/daily lives grew so closely interlaced, that 
and multiplies for ever, rested like a blight! neither thought it possible to separate them, 
on the young foster-mother and her child. Winifred had thought so little at any time 
It was striking the change which this} about love, that it never occurred to her to 
adoption worked in Winifred. No, notjask herself whether this were love or friend- 
change, so much as development. Always| ship; and Louis knew too well how large his 
a girl of deep feelings and an earnest nature, | own ambition was, and how it filled his heart, 
the terrible story of one who had been like |to dream it possible he could give place 
her own sister, her mournful death, and now | to any other passion. So they went on in the 
this adoption of her child, brought out all|old sweet way of descent, and believed they 
that was most serious in her character, and | were standing on the high plain above. 
subdued whatever girlishness she might have} But Louis began to think more of Winifred 
had. But this change in her, only made her | than he liked to acknowledge to himself ; and 
character more beautiful. Always good, she | he began to think, too, how he could arrange 
was now admirable; always conscientious, | his life if he married her. If this should ever 
she was now heroic. And how she loved that} be, he thought the first thing he would do 
little one ! would be to send little Mary to the Foundling 
It was & dear little baby too, loveable for! Hospital, or put her out to nurse, and after- 
itself, if for nothing else more touching. It| wards to school. At any rate he would have 
was one of those round, fat, curly things, that| her taken from Winifred. Louis thought 
langh, and cry, and kick up and crow, all day | this the best thing for the girl herself; and 
long—a thing of unrest and appetite, for ever} as for Mary’s happiness, she must take the 
fighting with its fat, foolish arms, and sense-| consequences of her painful position. Her 
less hands doubled into rosy balls, striking | birth was an accident, certainly, and it seemed 
wide, and hitting its own eyes or nose in the | hard to punish her for it; but the birth of a 
spasmodic way of babyhood ; when it wanted to | royal duke was an accident too, and yet he 
suck that doubled fist, making insane attempts} got the benefit of it. So Louis reasoned, 
before it could reach its rosy, wet, wide-open g his cigar in the evening, and believ- 





| smokin 
mouth, and generally obliged to take both ing that he reasoned judiciously and well. 

hands before it could accomplish that first} Things went on in the same way for many 
feat of infancy ; a restless, passionate, insati-| months, until at last a letter came, demanding 


able baby, that had strong notions of its own | 


the immediate presence of the young student 


importance, and required at least one slave in | 


perpetual attendance ; an unreasonable baby ; 
a wilful baby ; but a baby after a woman’s 
own heart. 


and slighting words of the world without, 
and never thinking that a day might come 
when any other love could step in between 
her child and herself. 

Louis Blake was Winifred’s great friend. 


They were like brother and sister, and inse- | 


parable. Louis was exactly Winifred’s own 
age — five-and-twenty ; the little 
about three years’ old now. It was cir- 
cumstance and opportunity that made them 


such fast allies ; for by nature they had not| 


many points of sympathy together. Louis 
was « brave, energetic, honourable man, but 
essentially a man of the world—ambitious, 
clever, and eminently unromantic. 
him which pleased Winifred was his manli- 


ness, Tall, handsome, powerful, and practical, 


he was the ideal of masculine strength ;| 


while the materialism and worldly pride 
which marred his character were not brought 
out in the circumstances of a quiet country life. 


The only side now seen was his undeniable. 


common sense and personal dignity; and 
these were graces, not defects, in tlir present 
proportion. 

_ They were together a great deal, walk- 
Ing, riding, sittang by the same dark sea 
which had borne away poor Grace’s tears ; 


So, to this little life Winifred | 
devoted herself, never heeding the cold looks | 


Mary | 


That in| 


in London, on matters of great conse- 
quence, connected with his future career, 
Louis was pleased at the prospect of immedi- 
ate employment ; it was the first round of the 
great ladder won, and was the best practical 
news he could hear. But he was more than 
grieved to leave Winifred and South Shore, 
He had solved the problem, and found that 
love and ambition could exist together. His 
next lesson would be on their proportions, 

“Winifred,” he said, “I have bad news for 
us—though good for me too.” 

“What is it, Louis?” said the girl, looking 
up from the ground where she was sitting, 
playing with little Mary. 

“ Leave that child to herself for a moment, 
if you can,” he said, almost pettishly, “and 
come with me into the garden.” 

Winifred gathered up her black hair, 
which had fallen below her waist, and, send- 
ing Mary to her nurse, went out with her 
friend. They walked some time in silence ; 
Louis pale and agitated, his arms crossed, 
and biting his forefinger. 

“What is the matter, dear Louis?” said 
Winifred at last, laying her hand on his 
shoulder, as a sister might have done. “ You 
are so pale—and—why, Louis, you are trem- 
bling! Oh! what has happened to you?” 
| “Zam grieved, Winny,” he Said, affection- 
| ately, taking her hand from his shoulder, to 

hold it between his own. “I did not think I 
should ‘ave felt it so much.” 
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“Felt what, Louis ?” 

“Leaving South Shore.” 

“Leaving us? O! are you going to leave 

us!” cried poor Winifred, bursting into tears. 

“What shall I do without you, Louis—my 

friend—my brother—my own dear Louis!” 
“And are you so sorry, Winifred?” said 

Louis in a low voice, holding her tenderly 

pressed to his heart. 


“ How can you ask, Louis! What will be 


my life without you? I cannot even imagine | 


it without you to share it! Louis! Louis! 


what shall I do when you have left me ?” 

“ Winifred,”’—and Louis trembled, so that 
he could scarcely speak —“do you then 
really love me—love me as my wife 
should ?” 

The girl started back; she flung off his 


hands, and looked at him with a wild, fright- | 


ened look. Her colour went and came ; her 
heart throbbed violently ; her eyes were dim, 
and she could scarcely see. At first she was 
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/her love for him and the little one. They 
| could not exist together. 

This was the feeling, then, that Louis 
brought with him to South Shore, when he 
| returned after more than two years’ absence, 
| to arrange for their wedding. And these were 
the refiections with which he overwhelmed 
Winifred, in the first days of his arrival. 
| You are not serious, Louis?” she said, 
turning pale. 

“Never more serious in my life! My 
dear girl, we must have a little common sense 
‘in this world! We cannot always act solely 

on impulse against our best interests.” 

“But dishonour and perjury can never be 
our interest, Louis,” said Winifred. “ Not 
to speak of their intrinsic wrong, they are 
even bad stepping-stones to fortune.” 
“Dishonour and perjury are hard words, 
| Winifred.” 

“ But true ones, dear.” 
“That may be. But, dishonour or not,” 








about to deny, and then to leave him—to|said Louis, rather angrily, “it must be done, 
rush from him to the eud of the earth, if that | Once now, and for ever, I distinctly refuse to 
were possible ; and then these two impulses | sanction this absurd adoption of yours; nor 
passed, and something broke and something|do I recognise your duty or your right in 


rose within her. She went back to her old 
place, threw her arms round his neck, and, 
sobbing on his shoulder, said, “O Louis, I 
believe this is love !” 

There was no time then for explanations. 
Louis could make no conditions, Winifred 
oppose no conflicting duties. The dream must 
go on for a short time ; and, though the pain 


of separation mingled with the first joy of| 


their love, yet this could well be borne when 
helped out with such divine stimulant. 


Months passed before Louis even spoke of | 


return, and months again before he could 
execute his wish. In all, it was between two 
and three years before they met again. 
the meantime he had been in the heart of 
the world—in the midst of London life— 
struggling, fighting, conquering, so far; but 
in the struggle his ambition and all his 
worldly passions were roused and excited. He 
had been too with conventional people ; and 
had got more than ever of that conventional 
honour and morality which are the farthest 
possible removed from truth. 
life was success—by all fair means, and 
honourable, And though he would not have 


In | 


His object in| 


|maintaining it.’ Let the child be sent to 
|school. I do not wish her to go to the work- 
| house, or to come to harm ; but I wish abso- 
|lutely that my house shall be free of her, and 
| your name dissociated from her.” 

| “Don’t say that, Louis,” said Winifred, 
|trembling. “Do not say that I am to desert 
|my child, for that means I am to lose you, 
I could not break my vow, Louis, though I 
might break my heart.” 

“Folly! The heated fancy of an enthu- 
siastic girl! Is this to be put in competition 
with my love, Winifred ?” 

“OQ Louis, nothing in the world can be 
put in competition with that,” cried Winifred, 
“but duty !” 

“A mere play on words, Your duty istome.” 

“And to the helpless and the dead,” said 
Winifred, softly. 

“Then you don’t love me, Winifred ?” 

“ More than my life, Louis,” cried Winifred, 
passionately. 

“But not more than this senseless child ?” 

“ Not more than my honour, my duty, and 
my vow,” she said, weeping. 

“Let us talk no more of it,” said Louis, 


| 


sacrificed love entirely, yet that love must be|rising. “I leave your fate, and mine too, in 

as compatible and as helpful as might be to} your hands. Think well before you decide ; 

the future he had marked out for himself.|and remember, that you have to choose 

To Winifred herself there was no kindof objec-| between a superstitious literalism or my 

tion. She had fortune ; she was of good family ;| love, my happiness, and my life.” 

and her reputation, even through the unde- | And he left the room, sternly. 

served reproaches sought to be cast on it, was} This was the first of a long series of conver- 

yet grand and noble. But his objection was sations, all in the same tone, and all on the 
to the child. So long as Mary was with/same point; Louis becoming angry, and 
Winifred, she was no wife for him. For so| Winifred sorrowful; but both firm, and 
lung as she kept the little one by her side,! with each discussion less than ever disposed 
and gave her her name, there would be still} to give way. At last Louis, one day, more 
the scandal and the sneer; and his wife must! passionately than usual, even swore he 
be not only pure before God, but blameless! would not marry any woman in the world | 

|| before men. No; she must choose between' who refused the condition he had made; | 
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and Winifred said firmly, she would not buy | 
either her own happiness or his, by desertion 
and treachery. So, Louis went to London, | 
and the day after wrote, so that Winifred | 
could only reply by releasing him from his 
engagement, ‘This release he accepted with 
ardent sorrow, but yet with decision ; feeling 
that he had now given up all chance of peace- 
ful happiness, and that he must make his life | 
out of ambition. 

So, the lives which should have been 
united for ever, became, not only separate 
and distinct, but estranged. But though 
Louis went back to the world and to the| 
strife he loved, he was not happy; for he 
was not at peace with himself. Even now, 
while he still hoped all things from ambition, 
and while flushed with the passion and the 
eagerness of the combat, he had misgivings, 
—indistinct and infrequent, but not the less | 
real; while Winifred sank into a silent, sor-| 
rowful, prematurely aged woman, whose only | 
joy was in the love which had cost her all) 
her happiness. Without Mary, she would} 
probably have died in the first years of| 
her widowhood—for it was a true widowhood | 
for her, so friendless as she was. But the 
strength which had enabled her to make the 
sacrifice, enabled her to support it ; and the 
love which had demanded it, rewarded her. | 

Winifred’s mother died not long after this, 
and Winifred left South Shore with the child. | 
They went into Devonshire, where they took 
a house in the most beautiful part of the} 
county, and where they lived peaceful and | 
retired—Mary’s education the occupation of 
Winifred’s life. Bearing the same name, 
Mary passed there for Winifred’s niece, and | 
even the motherly way in which she spoke 
to her, and Mary’s calling her, “ Mamma 
Winny,” did not bring suspicion on them ; 
for, as people said, if there had been any-| 
thing to conceal, why did they not conceal it ?| 
And why did they come as strangers to a| 
place advertising themselves as unworthy of | 
notice, when they might so easily have avoided | 
all suspicion ? ‘So that Winifred found her | 
life pass more easily here than even in her old | 
house; and gradually her spirits gained, if 
not joyousness, at least peace. 

Mary was now a beautiful girl of about 
eighteen or nineteen—a noble, animated 
creature, all life and love, and enthusiasm, 
and innocence. Just, free-spirited, with 
bright eyes and bright hair, a bright quick 
colour, and a voice that was like a silver 
bell; seeing all things through the clear air 
of her own hope and love, making a very 
Sunshine round her path, and wherever 
she went taking joy and smiles with her; 
the true ideal of a glad-hearted girl. This 
was the development of that turbulent 
baby kicking in its cradle nineteen years 
azo. She seemed to have robbed Winifred of | 
all her life, so exuberant was her own, so | 
paleand depreciated her poor foster-mother’s. 
All Winifred’s beauty had gone with her 











youth. Her black hair had grown thin and 
grey, her laughing eyes were dim; her lips 
had lost their tint, her cheeks were pale 
and hollow; not a trace of any possible beauty 
in the past was left on her face; and no 
one who saw her for the first time would 
believe that as a young girl she had been 
even more than ordinarily pretty. But it 
had been a beauty merely of youth, passing 
with the bright skin and the happy smile of 
youth, and leaving the ill-formed features, 
with all their want of regularity exaggerated 


}and unsoftened, 


In the midst of his ambition, Louis Blake 
still remembered Winifred. She was the 
only woman he had ever loved, and as time 
gave its romance to the past, it seemed as if 
he had loved her even more ardently than 
was true. He had gained all he had striven 
for in life; he was rich and powerful, and 
his highest flights of ambition were realised. 
But his heart was empty; his home was 
solitary. He blamed himself for the part he 
had. acted ; and, secure of his position now, 
thought he had been even unwise in not 
associating Winifred and all her life with 
him. He would have been strong enough to 
have borne them up the ladder with him, 
and she would have lived down the petty 
calumny that endeavoured to destroy her 
beautiful action. For it was beautiful ; yes, 
he recognised that now. Full of these 


| thoughts, and just at the age when the man 


who has been ambitious in his youth wishes 
to be domestic in his maturity, he made 
inquiries about Winifred at her old home; 


‘and learning her address there, he set off 


suddenly to Devonshire, to renew his ac- 
quaintance—perhaps his love, who knows 7— 
with his former friend and fiancée. But Louis 
made one fatal mistake. He did not realise 
the years that had passed since he parted 
with Winifred. It was always the same 
Winifred whom he left sitting on the ground, 
playing with a baby girl—her black hair fall- 
ing far below her waist, and her dark eyes 
bright and clear—whom he expected to find 
again, All the world told him—and he knew 
without vanity, that it was true—that time had 
been his friend, His curly chesnut hair, a little 
worn aout the temples, had not a silver line 
in it; his bearing was more manly, and his 
figure betier developed than when Winifred 


| saw him last ; success had given him a certain 


commanding manner which might easily pass 
for majesty; and constant intercourse with 
the world, a profound insight into human 
nature, He was eminently one of the present 
generation—one of the men whose mind and 
character influence their whole circle. Hand- 
some, noble, and capable, he was a very king 
and hero to the minds of most women; 
against whom not the most beautiful youth 
in the world, were he Apollo himself, would 
have had a chance of success ; and who, like 
a veritable monarch, might have chosen his 
queen wheresoever he listed. And he thought 
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that time, which had so beautified him, would | all his life, and of how he had hoped and 
have done the same for Winifred. It would} trusted in the future ; he had called back all 
be a matured, ennobled, glorified woman | her former love to him, and had awakened her 
that he should meet, but still the same that | sleeping hopes ; he had Tr fresh life into 
he had left ; it would be the nymph become | her heart, he had given her back her youth. 
the goddess. And thinking, hoping, believing | He had spoken of her to herself asa being to 
this, it was with all the fervour of his old| be w orshipped for goodness, and in speaking 
affection that he knocked atthe door of the cot- | thus, had pressed a kiss on her withered 
tage where they told him Miss James lived. | cheek; and, when he had done all this, and 

A beautiful viel came hurriedly and rather | had compromised his honour as well as_ his 
noisily into the room, almost as soon as he | compassion, he found out that she was old and 
ae entered. She did not know of his visit, | faded; that she was a mother, not a wife; 
and a deep blush broke over her brilliant | that, considering her age love- passages be- 
face. Louis forgot all about baby Mary, and| tween them were ridiculous s. If she had 
never remembered the possibility of this glo- | been Mary, now——! 


rious creature being the butterfly from that| Mary was much struck with Louis Blake. 
cradled chrysalis; he only said to himself, | 


His grand kind of bearing, his position, 
that dear Winifred had just as much sweet- | the dazzling qualities of his min< 1, all filled 
ness as ever, and as little vanity, else she | her with admiration, so intense that it 
never would have dared the presence of such; was almost worship. But worship tinged 
a beautiful girl as this, He asked for her,; with awe. And, thus—she changed too, 
however, smiling ; and Mary went out of the|Her frank and ‘ lish manners became 
room to call her, glad enough to get away. | fitful and reserved ; her causeless tears, her 

Winifred came down alimost immediately, | wild excitement, her passionate manner to 
bringing Mary with her. When she saw| Winifred, embracing her often and eagerly, 
Louis, she stood for a moment—stupified, | as she used when asa child she wanted her 
as if she had seen a ghost from the | forgiveness for an unconfessed, but silently 
grave before her; then uttering a low ery, | recognised fault ; her bashfulness when Louis 
she staggered, turned deadly pale, and hold- \spoke to her; her restless wretchedness 
ing out her withered hands toward him,|when he passed her in silence; her eager 
cried, “Louis! Louis!” and “My love!”| watching for his eye and smile, and her 
and then fell fainting to the ground. | blushes when she was rewarded ; all gave 

In her fainting the last chance of illusion | the key to Winifred, so far as she was con- 

vanished. O! why had he come? Why h: ad | cerned ; though as yet she did not know 
a not been content to live on the pleasant | ‘that this key opened another a ut as well. 
romance of memory and faith ? But, she began to feel a change, gradual, and 

Winifred’s faintness soon passed ; and with | perceptible, and sure, in Louis. He grew 
it her weakness. When she recovered, she|cold in his manner to her, and sometimes 
held out her hand, smiling ; saying in a firm | irritable; he avoided her when she was 
tone, “It was such a surprise to see you, | alone, and he spoke no more of the past; 
Louis, that I was overcome.” And then, she| he was constrained, he was harsh—he no 
began to talk of former days with as ec: “im a| longer loved her, and this was what he was 
countenance as if they had parted but last | | teaching her. iis manner to Mary was as 
week, and had never i in love. She thus | | fitful as her own. Now tender and fatherly, 
put them both into a true position, which | now hard and cruel ; sometimes so absorbed 
they had nearly lost ; and left the future un-|in watching her, or talking with. her, that 
embarrassed by any fetters of the past.|he forgot all the world beside, and some- 
Louis could not but love the woman’s deli-| times seeming to forget her, and her very 
cacy and tact; and saying to himself; “I| existence in the room. Winifred saw it all. 
shall soon get aecustomed to the loss of her|She was the first to give the true name to 
beauty,” believed that he would love her as | this perplexity, and factitious attempts to 
of old, ‘and that all would go smoothly and | reconcile impossible feelings ; and when once 
happily for them both. He was glad now,| enlightened she accepted “her position with 
that he had come. After all, what did a litile| dignity and grandeur. There was no middle 
prettiness signify? W inifred was just as| way. Louis no longer even fancied that he 
good as, perhaps even better than, she used to| loved her, and she could not hold him to 
be ; and what did it matter if she were less|the promise made when under the illusion 
beautiful? Louis was philosophical—as men of that fancy. She must again judge be- 
are when they deceive themselves. | tween duty and self, and again ascend to 

He remained in Devonshire for nearly a} the altar of sacrifice. = loved her child; 
month, and at the end of that time began to} and Mary—and Winifred wept as she said it 
grow perplexed and confased in his mind. In| low in her own chamber, knee ling by her bed, 
the first days he had made Winifred under- | half-sobbing and half-praying—Mary loved 
stand that he loved her still; he had told|him, Yes, “the child she had eared for as her 
her why he had come to Devonshire ; he had| own, and for whom she would have given 


spoken much of the softening and beautiful 
influence that her memory had been to him 


| her life, now demanded more than her life. 
And she should have it. 
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It was in the grey evening when Wini- 
fred went down-stairs, passing through the 
low French windows of the drawing-room, 
and on to the lawn, where Louis and Mary 
were standing near the cistus-tree. But 
not speaking. A word too tender, a look 
too true, had just passed between them, and 
Louis was still struggling with the impulse 


which bid him say all, look all, and leave the | 


issue to fate. Mary was trembling, tears in 
her eyes, and a strange feeling of disappoint- 
ment stealing over her ; though she could not 
have said why, for she did not know what 
she had expected. Winifred walked gently 


over the grass, and was by their side before | 


they knew that she had left the house, 
Mary gave a heavy sob, and flung herself on 
her neck, saying : 

“ Darling Winny ! How glad Iam you have 
come!” 

Louis turned away, painfully agitated. 

“Why do you turn from me, Louis?” said 
Winifred. “ Are you afraid of your friend ? 


Do you fear that you cannot trust her | 


love?” 


“What do you mean, Winifred?” said 
poor Louis, passionately. “For God’s sake, 
no enigmas! O, forgive me, dearest friend, 
Tam harsh and hard to you; but Lam mad! 
—mad !” 

“ Poor suffering heart, that suffers because 
of its unbelief,” said Winifred tenderly : and 
taking his hand she placed it in Mary’s. 
Clasping them both between her own. “See, 
dear Louis,” she said, the tears falling gently 
over her furrowed cheeks, “My hand is no 
barrier between you and your love. Rather 
atie the more. Love each other, dear ones, 
if therein lies your happiness! For me, mine 
rests with you, in your joy and your virtue. 
And when, in the future, you think of Wini- 
fred, wy Mary will remember the foster- 
mother who loved her beyond her own life, 
and Louis will say he once knew one who 
kept her vow to the last.” 


THE LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS. 
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make such a contract and rejoice in the ful- 
filment of its terms, is certainly a question 
not worth asking in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-five. However, let 
that pass. Grant her the demon, and then 
let us inquire, what manner of witch she may 
be. All will depend upon the use made of 
her ill-gotten power. If by it she choose 
to help people to recover stolen goods, heal 
sickness, and make herself useful to her 
neighbours, she is a white witch. If she be 
malicious, a cunning thief, an afilicter of 
children and of cattle, she is a black witch ; 
if she be partly white and partly black in her 
behaviour, she is a grey witch; and her 
familiar spirit is accordingly pronounced to 
be black, white, or grey. 

Why are almost all witches women, and, 
The popular idea of a 
witch coincides at this day with the picture 
of her, sketched by Master Horsett a quarter 


| of a thousand years ago :—* An old weather- 


beaten crone, having her chin and knees 
meeting for age, walking like a bear leaning 
on a staff, untoothed, having her lips trem- 
bling with palsy, going mumbling in the 
streets ; one that hath forgotten her pater- 
noster and yet a shrewd tongue to call a drab 
a drab, and who hath learned an old wife’s 
rhyme ending pax, max, tax, for a spell.” His 
sagacious Majesty King James the First ex- 
plained this by a theory, “ For,” he said, “as 
the sex is frailer than man, so is it easier to be 
entrapped in the gross snares of the Divell as 
was over well proved to be true by the ser- 
pent’s deceiving of Eve in the beginning,” and 
of course when the weaker sex is at its period 
of greatest weakness, when it has fallen into 
bodily decay and dotage, then is the time for 
evil powers to make sure of catching it in 
traps. So of a decrepit old woman, if she was 
poor and lived a lonely life, without the aid and 
comfort of a loving husband or a sturdy son, the 
presumption was fair that she must have 
been caught in the trap, and being a witch 
ought in the name of all things holy to be 
burnt alive. Moreover, there would be a 
disposition on the part of men to be very 
tolerant of women who were well-favoured or 


black, has signed with her blood on parchment | young, and at least an equal disposition on 


a contract to become his, body and soul; has 
received from him a piece of money, the black 
king’s shilling to the new recruit; has put one 
hand to the sole of her foot and the other 
hand to the crown of her head ; and has duly 
received a familiar in the shape of a cat or 
kitten, a mole, a millerfly, or any other little 
animal, which is the corporate form of a 
demon, subject to the will of the said woman, 
lodged by her, and provided with a daily 
meal of her own blood, drawn from taps 
established for its use on different parts of 
her body. If any old woman has had an 
adventure of this kind and keeps such a 
familiar, she is undoubtedly, in spite of all 
the lights of all the centuries, a witch. But, 
Whether any decrepit old woman ever did 


Scene 


their part to be intolerant of women who 
were old and ugly. Let the tenderness of 
Colonel Hobson testify. 

In the year sixteen forty-nine the people 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne were much troubled 
with witches, and two of the town-sergeants 
were despatched to Scotland in order to enter 
into agreement with a Scottish witch-finder, 
On the arrival at Newcastle of this public 
functionary, the magistrates of the town sent 
the bellman through the streets, inviting any 
person to bring up suspected witches for 
examination, ‘Thirty women’ were accord- 
ingly produced at the town-hall, and most of 
them, after trial by the thrusting of pins into 
the flesh, were pronounced guilty. The 
witch-finder informed Colonel Hobson that 
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he knew whether or not women were witches 
by their looks, but when the said person was 
searching a personable and well- favoured 


woman the Colonel replied and said, “Surely | 


this woman is none, and need not be tried.” 
But the Scot said, “Yea, she was, for the 
town said she was, and therefore he would 
try her.” Presently afterwards he ran a pin 
into her and set her aside as a child of Satan. 
Colonel Hobson proved on the spot that the 
man was deceived grossly, whereupon the 
witch-finder cleared the woman and said she 
was not a child of Satan. Nineteen women 
were ordered to be burnt at Newcastle upon 
the conviction of this man, who then went 
into Northumberland, where he tried witches 
at three pounds a-head. 
tion to be told that this ruffian himself died 


on the gallows, when it has to be added that | 


he confessed himself to have caused the death 
of two hundred and twenty women in Eng- 


land and Scotland, and, taking them all round, | 
to have earned about a pound upon each} 


job. 
Of the trial of witches by water, every one 
has heard. A scene like the following used 


in fact to be one of the incidents of ordinary 
life in English villages, and was not alto- 
gether rare when this letter was written, a 
hundred and eighteen years since, to the| 
London Magazine : 


* Oakley, three miles from Bedford. 

“ Str,—The people here are so prejudiced in the 
belicf of witches that you would think yourself in 
Lapland, was you to hear their ridiculous stories. 
There is not a village in the neighbourhood but has 
two or three. About a week ago I was present at the 


ceremony of ducking a witch, a pafticn'ar account of 


which may not perhaps be disagreeable to you. 

* An old woman of about 60 years of age had 
long lain under an imputation of witchcraft, who being 
anxious for her own sake and her children to clear 
herself, consented to be ducked ; and the parish officers 
promised her a quince if she should sink. The place 
appointed was by the river Ouse, by a mill. There 
were, I believe, 500 spectators. About 11 o'clock in 
the forenoon the woman came, and was tied up ina 
wet sheet, all but her face and hands; her toes were 
tied close together, as were also her thumbs, and her 
hands tied to the small of her legs. They fastened a 
rope about her middle, and then pulled off her cap to 


search for pins (for their notion is, if they have but | 


one pin in them, they won’t sink). 

“ When all preliminaries were settled, she was 
thrown in. But, unhappily for the poor creature, she 
floated, though her head was all the while under 
water. Upon this there was a confused cry: A witch ! 
a witch! Drown her! Hang her! She was in the 
water about a minute and a half, and was then taken 
out, half-drowned. When she had recovered breath, 
she was tried twice more, but with the same success ; 
for she floated each time, which was a plain demonstra- 
tion of guilt to the ignorant multitude! For, not- 
withstanding the poor creature was laid down upon the 
grass speechless and almost dead, they were so far from 
showing any pity or compassion, that they strove who 
should be the most forward in loading her with re- 
proaches—such is the dire effect of popular prejudices ! 
For my part, I stood against the torrent ; and when I 
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| who was suspected as a witch. 
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a 


! had ‘cut the strings which tied her ; had her carried 


back to the mill, and endeavoured to convince the 
people of the uncertainty of the experiment, and 
offered to lay five to one that any woman of her age, 
so tied up in a loose sheet, would float; but all to no 
purpose, for I was very near being mob’d. Some time 
after the woman came out, and one of the company 
|happened to mention another experiment to try a 
witch—which was to weigh her against the Church 
Bible ; for a witch, it seems could not outweigh it, 
I immediately seconded the motion (as thinking it 
might be of service to the poor woman), and made use 
of an argument which (though as weak as K. James’ * 
for their not sinking) had some weight with the 
| people; for I told them that if she was a witch, she 
certainly dealt with the devil, and as the Bible was 
undoubtedly the word of God, it must weigh more 
than all the works of the devil. This seemed reason- 
able to several, and those that did not think so, could 
not answer it. At last the question was carried, and 
she was weighed against the Bible, which weighed 
jabout 12 pounds. She outweighed it. This convinced 
/some and staggered others ; but the parson, who be- 
lieved through thick and thin, went away fully assured 
that she was a witch, and endeavoured to inculcate 
that belief in all others. I am, &c. &c.” 





A hundred years ago, three men were tried 
|at Hertford for the murder of Ruth Osburn, 
The over- 
seers of the parish, wishing to save the 
woman (who was seventy years of age), from 
threatened danger, removed her and her 
| husband to the workhouse, <A body of about 
five thousand people, however, assembled at 
Tring, and behaved with so much violence 
that the authorities were at length obliged 
to give up the victim. The poor woman 
was so much ill-treated by the ignorant 
mob in their experiments to prove whether 
she was a witch, that she died shortly 
after. 

It is not fifty years, since Mr. Nicholson, 
the incumbent of Great Paxton in Hunting- 
donshire, preached against the beliefin witch- 
craft to his ignorant parishioners, and told 
them some of his experience. A poor woman, 
the mother of eight children, persecuted as 4 
witch, had gone to him weeping, protest- 
ing innocence, and asking leave to prove 
\it by being weighed against the pulpit 
Bible. Mr. Nicholson then expostulated 
with his people in the church, but to no 
purpose, for soon afterwards their vio- 
‘lence increased. At St. Noet’s market, 
a woman coming home in the waggon, was 
about to put her parcel of grocery on the 
|top of some corn-sacks, and was advised 
| by Anne Izzard, a neighbour, not to do so; 
‘she did it, nevertheless, and on the way 
home, by some accident, the waggon was up- 
set. This set the whole village in an uproar, 
‘and on the following Sunday night, its inha- 
‘bitants went in a mass to the unhappy 
| woman's cottage, dragged her naked from her 
/ bed, dashed her head against the stones of 
: . 


| *K. James’ argument why witches would not sink, was 
this: they had renounced their baptism by water, av 
‘ therefore the water would not receive them, 
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the causeway, mangled her arms with pins, 
and beat her on the face, breast, and stomach 
with the wooden bar of her door. When left 
to herself, she crawled for protection to the 
constable and was refused it ; but, in the house 
of a merciful woman, who was a widow, she 
found refuge, and the widow, Alice Russell, 
bound her neighbour’s wounds, and put her 
into her own bed. By this Christian deed, 
she incurred the wrath of the people brutal- 
ised by superstition, and was subjected by 
them to indignities, and <ept in a state of in- 
cessant terror, whereof twelve days after- 
wards she died. But, on the day after the 
first outrage, Anne Izzard wasagain dragged 
out for ill-usage, after which she took refuge 
under the roof of the clergyman, who was 
blamed sorely for the shelter he afforded. 

The belief in witches, even at this day, sur- 
vives in many corners of the land, among an 
untanght people; while superstition of the 
grossest kind, though not the most atrocious, 
is to be met with everywhere. In the Lon- 
don drawing-room of the wealthy connoisseur 
in rappings ; in the remote hovel of the poor 
man, who to avoid misfortune, is induced to 
swallow necromantic mixtures, and among 
whose household treasures are to be found 
constantly such documents as this: “The 
gar (jar) of mixtur is to be mixt with 
half a pint of gen (gin), and then a table- 
spoon to be took mornings at Eleven O'clock, 
four and eigt, and four of the pills to be took 
every morning fasting, and the paper of pow- 
der to be divided in ten parts, and one part 
to be took every night, Going to bed ina 
little honey. The paper of arbs (herbs) is 
to be burnt a small bit at a time, on a few 
cooles with a little hay and rosemery, and 
whiles it is burning, read the two first verses 
of the 68 Salm, and say the Lord’s prayer 
after.” 


GHOST-MUSIC. 


Near Rupes Nova, in Finland, there is a lake, in 
which, before the Governor of the Castle dies, a spectrum, 
in the habit of Arion with his harp, appears, and makes 
excellent music.—BuRtTon’s Anatomy of Melancholy. 


Beneath the pallid castle walls 
Of Rupes, where the rocks scowl grimly, 
And down dark crags the sunlight falls, 
A lake lies dimly. 


Nothing is seen upon its shore 
But weary waters, flat and grey, 
Or boat that in the distance hoar 
Fadeth away. 


Or, peering out between the sedge, 
The bittern ; or the heron drinking 3 
Or stork that by the water’s edge 
Seems always thinking. 


Yet, round about, by night or noon, 
A murmur of enchantment flies, 
Far-sounding, like a fairy tune 
When daylight dies. 
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The rocks all round—broad, brown, and bare, 
Down-trampled by the eternal streams— 
Have struggled into shapes that glare 
Like sculptured dreams. 


And in the trees that shade the ground 
The furtive wind sits always humming ; 
And in the caves is heard a sound 
Of elfish drumming. 


The Lake is smooth, and bare, and wide ; 
The distant shore looks oxt like sleep ; 
And sleepy water-lilies ride 
At anchor deep, 


And open their white vases dim, 
And ruffle their dark leaves, and quake,— 
Like water-nymphs that by the brim 
Lie half-awake. 


And ever, when that ghostly mere 

The moonlight paves with shaking gold, 
Upward there grows a sense of fear 
And gathering cold, 


For, in the blue-black depths, a cell 
Holds a swart goblin, known far round 
For weaving one portentous spell, 
On which is wound 


The life of him who sits in state 
Within the neighbouring castle walls, 
And governs with an iron weight 
His vassal thralls. 


He sways them with a lordly will, 
And holds their lives within his hand ; 
Death seems his slave ; yet fears he still 
When Death shall stand 


Before him like a master, sent 
To call him through the dark away : 
He knows that when his life is spent 


The Elf will play. 


He knows that up from watery gloom 
The awful Elf will rise, and take 
The Harp that lies like sleeping doom 

Beside the Lake ; 


That lies in broken rock and weed, 
Untouch'd from year to year, except 5 
When the loosed winds with shuddering speed 
The strings have swept. 


The dreadful Fairy heaves the Harp 
From out the weed, from out the stone ; 
He sits upon a headland sharp, 
And wakes its tone. 


At first it seems a little sound, 
Fine, and faint, and far away, 
From behind the hills that bound 

That rocky bay. 


At first it has not strength to shake 
The lightest leaf upon the tree, 
Nor rouse the ripple on the Lake, 
Nor start the bee 


From out the swinging fox-glove bella, 
Nor sway the spider on his thread ; 
But soon the music pants and swells, 
Till, overhead, 
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Comes the sound of many voices, 
Comes the rushing of many wings ; 
And with those huge, harmonious noises 

The dull air rings. 


And the stagnant trees are shaken 
As with wind in Autumn moaning 5 
And the ripples begin to waken, 
And the bees cease droning 


In the fox-gloves, and the spider 
Shrinks in fear to a yellow ball. 
Deeper spread the tones, and wider, 

Round the Hall. 


The near rocks thrill with an iron tongue, 
The distant rocks give faint replies : 
The doom’d man hears his death-knell rung, 
And, swooning, dics, 


Then sinks the Goblin down below; 

The Harp lies idly by the lake ; 
The wreathéd ripples cease to flow, 
The leaves to shake ; 


The bees again in the fox-gloves blare, 
The crags hum fainter, thrill on thrill, 
The spider trails out in the air, 
And all is still. 


A Power e’en yet in Finland reigns, 
Who waits some music from beneath 
To tell him that his planet wanes 
In bloody death. 


The hissing of glad swords,—the throng 
Of bullets singing as they wend, 
Like storms in March,—will be the song 
That marks his end, 


He watches in the day and night 
To see the dreadful shape burn through; 
And Europe, gathering up her might, 
Stands watching too. 


MODEL OFFICIALS. 


Tue public mind is supposed just now to 
be considerably occupied with what is called 
Administrative Reform ; and, therefore, any 
little hint on the subject will not be entirely 
thrown away. Now, there are two ways of 
illustrating a topic; either to surround it 
with a halo of perfection—to idealise it and 
offer its glorified image—to invest humanity 
with celestial beauty—to select the faultless 
features of a hundred models in order to com- 
pose one perfect statue; in short, to exhibit 
a pattern for imitation ; or, to set before the 
spectator a picture of warning,—to teach 
temperance by parading a drunken Helot—to 
show Orson in all his wildness to anti- 


educationists—to point out the bottom (if 
there is one) of many easy descents, and to| 


make it clear what we may come to, if we 
don’t take care what we are about, and pull 
up others as well as ourselves when they are 
drifting a little too far in a wrong direction, 
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| and when even veteran red-tapers are obliged 
jto endorse an application for a job with 
the unwonted memorandum, “This is too 
bad !” 
Certainly, we are blest in England with 
,& few official personages,—from the worthy 
jmagistrate who adorns the bench to the 
‘managers of various public establishments 
jand offices—who are striving to raise the 
‘standard of the British character in re- 
'spect to faithfulness, despatch, and inte- 
grity. If we go on thus, we shall come to 
a climax soon, Public confidence will have 
reached a point beyond which it will not be 
| possible to proceed further,—that way, at 
least. Thus, setting aside whatever has come 
to the private knowledge of myself and mine, 
my newspaper this morning informs me, in 
its Multum in Parvo, appropriately so styled 
jin the present instance, that, “on a Post- 
office official, arrested the other day in the 
Duchy of Brunswick, the enormous quantity 
of fourteen hundred stolen letters were found. 
{He had only been attached to the post-office 
for one year.” And again, “out of one hun- 
dred and thirty-five letters containing money, 
i which passed through the Wolverhampton 
post-office during the month of July, forty- 
nine have not yet reached their destination.” 
Who is so unreasonable as to suppose that they 
}ever will? And what should I deserve, but 
{the bastinado, if I were so impertinent as to 
{complain about my ten-pound note, and my 
maiden aunt’s law-papers, which haven't 
come to hand, and don’t mean to,—unless a 
handsome reward is offered for the latter,—or 
to grumble that the postage stamps with 
which I deface the front of my letters are con- 
siderately removed before the stampers of St. 
Martin’s have had time to blacken them? 
What, but stripes, are the meed of mal- 
contents ? And to that mode of discipline an 
insurgent populace will have to submit. The 
case is not without precedent, as you now shall 
| learn. 
Certain French officers have been com- 
pelled to act the part of police magistrates in 
Algeria ; not that they particularly liked the 
| task, but, “force,” says the vulgar dictum, 
“ has no choice.” What must be—must. So 
| these Frenchmen set to work to administer 
justice in the Arab courts of police and law, 
| with much the same expression of counte- 
|nance as you would assume previous to 
iswallowing a bumper of salts and senna 
| Several of them, after a lapse of yeurs, have 
turned their stipendiary magisterial expe- 
rience to a literary account. Amoug others, 
|Charles Richard, Capitaine du Génie, &cy 
has written what would be an amusing book, 
| Scenes de Moeurs Arabes, were it not evident 
| that he too is an official reformer in his way; 
—that he is by no means satisfied with his 
| underlings—that he works with them, in 4 
state of high disgust, like a man who is com- 
| pelled to handle dirty tools, and that he only 
\employs them for want of better. 


(Conducted by 


| 
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But what, I ask, would be the use of bur- 
dening oneself with the load of office, high or 
low, if one did not thereby acquire a few pri- 
vileges unattainable by the vulgar herd ?— 
such, for instance, as peeping into letters, if 
you are perched on the top of the tree, and of 
making them pay a handsome toll, if you are 
only nestled amongst the branches. I say, 
poor lords and gentlemen who compassionately 
undertake government for us, cannot go on 
with their hands tied as they are; they ought 
to be deputed to administer, toevery unreason- 
able grumbler a wholesome dose of the stick, 
after the Arab fashion. However, the reader 
shall judge for himself, whether Algeria does 
not furnish a useful hint. He shall be indulged 
with a glimpse into an Arab police-office, and 
shall hear the Frenchman’s own report ; he 
can then form his own conclusions, without 
being influenced by the reporter’s wrong- 
headedness. Can you expect common-sense 
from an officer of engineers, formerly a pupil 
of the Polytechnic school? 

The bureau itself is of simple aspect, 
scarcely equal to Downing Street or the 
Horse Guards. <A plain one-storeyed house 
has before its entrance-door a sort of court- 
yard furnished with enormous benches, which 
may be called an external antechamber. In 
another large court, on the other side of the 
building, a Moorish café displays its filth, 
Within, an antechamber contiguous to the 


door opens into an audience-room, which is 
nude of every other decoration than a series 


of broad benches. At one end stands a 
Writing-table and the curule chair of the 
French-Arabian magistrate. A narrow pas- 
sage leads from the reception-room to the 
deputy-magistrate’s private cabinet, and also 
to the police-oflices, properly so called, where- 
in a few privileged scribes follow their trade 
of scratching ink-marks on paper as fast as 
their fingers can go. 

The actors who appear on this simple stage 
are neither brilliant nor numerous. First, 
there is the head of the bureau, or magistrate, 
an official part, in the present instance per- 
formed by M. Richard. His character com- 
pels him to act as the representative of 
European conquest and civilisation. Next is 
the kadi of the Arab bureau; a raven’s- 
beaked face, consisting solely of a nose which 
exceeds the limits allowed to the human 
species—very stupid, but profoundly versed 
in the holy books—unever at a loss for a text 
at the service of the constituted authorities— 
unclean, and smelling offensively—clothes 
spotted with black constellations, the sprink- 
lings of his writing-desk—buried behind his 
principal’s arm-chair in a heap of dusty and 
disorderly books—indefatigable with the pen. 
Thirdly (it ought to have been first) comes 
the chaouch,—a combination of beadle, police- 
man, drum-major, sherifi’s officer, crier of the 

|, Court, and chief constable—an individual who 
cemegen blind obedience, provided it does but 
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own father’s neck for the trifle of a douro 
—(four-and-sixpence) — mousquetaire’s face, 
well-made figure,and tall enough togive a good 
thrashing to whoever chose to run the risk of 
one—highly respected and feared by the vul- 
gar—a very bad Mussulman, being strongly 
addicted to strong liquors in secret—the 
epitome of human impudence and villany 
under a pleasing aspect. (It is right to say 
what good we can.) In the wings, or side- 
scenes, are the medjelés, or Mussulman 
magistrates, who, for the most part, conceal 
beneath an imposing dignity or an evangelical 
simplicity of manners profound immorality, 
but who, nevertheless, compose the highest 
and the healthiest portion of Arab society. 
Then there is a chorus of functionaries of 
every grade, kaids, cheiks, witnesses, de- 
fendants, plaintiffs, spies, and divers personages, 
besides equestrian supernumeraries known 
as mekrazenis, indigenous horsemen in the 
special service of the bureau. They are a 
species of centaur divisible into two parts— 
the man and the horse—who enjoy the feline 
faculty of seeing in the dark, and of travelling 
to any indefinite distance. Amorous as 
they are of douros and good cheer, when 
neither are to be had they are capable of 
fasting for a fortnight—the equine just as 
well as the human portion of the compound 
animal. 

M. Richard’s chaouch, named Djilali, was 
remarkable for astounding volubility of 
speech, the result of unwearied practice ; and 
he often displayed it in public professions of 
attachment to his chief, such as—* I am your 
servant, your child, your slave, the sole of 
your shoes. I acknowledge none but you 
and Allah. Never will you find devotion 
comparable to mine.” If the worthy magis- 
trate ventured to hint that there was plenty 
of time for such effusions of affection at 
leisure moments, but that now he had better 
go and attend to his business, Djilali would 
retire, heaving such sighs as can only be 
heaved by misunderstood souls and under- 
valued hearts. But Djilali bestowed the 
outpourings of his love on those below as weil 
as on those above him. One day, at the 
audience-room, when a case had been disposed 
of and another was coming on, the chaouch 
went to the door, as if summoned by a 
friendly voice, and at the same instant 
entered El Hhadj Bou Zebel, a fellow who 
had the run of the house, in consequence of 
being employed in cleaning the stables and in 
the transport of horse-manure. He held a 
broom in his hand, and both his dress and 
person bore evident traces which left no 
doubt as to the nature of his functions. He 
presented himself as a complainant in a state 
of the greatest exasperation ; aud, to judge 
from the indignation which he manifested, by 
his gestures, and particularly by the evolu- 
tions of his broom, you would have concluded 
him to be the victim of some gross iniquity. 


ring him in something—ready to wring his! After a few stammered exclamations and 
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(Conducted by 





broken sentences, he gradually became a little 
more calm and less unintelligible under the 
soothing influence of Djilali, who appeared to 
entertain for him a special sympathy. At 
last he shouted, “’Tis abominable! shameful! 
infamous! I invoke Allah and his justice !” 

“My poor Bou Zebel,” said the magistrate, 
“what can have happened to put you into 
such a furious passion ?” 

“T have been treated worse than they treat 
the lowest shepherd. I have been insulted— 
my respectability has been lowered.” 

“The deuce! The affair is serious. And 
in what way, my poor Bou Zebel, have they 
contrived to lower your respectability ?” 

“Tam your servant—I sweep your stables— 
therefore I ought to be treated with respect ; 
that is my only object in working for you.” 

“ Assuredly nothing can be truer than 
that,” said the magistrate drily. 

“T wait upon the makrezen, the courier, a 
public functionary—whoever insults me de- 
serves to be punished.” 

“The fact is incontestible ; and the more 
so, because, even if you were not a public 
functionary, no one would have the right to 
insult you with impunity.” 

“ Nobody has any right to interfere with 
me but you. 
yours. I consider only as my equals or my 
inferiors all whose rank is lower than yours.” 


“Such pride is honourable, considering the | 
functions you fulfil; but just explain what it | 


is all about.” 
“It is, look you, that as for all the khalifs 
and all the aghas in the world, I look upon 


them asa mere nothing in comparison with | 
myself, because I—I am your servant—I | 


belong to your household.” 


“You are perhaps indulging in a little) 
exaggeration, my poor Bou Zebel; but what 


is the meaning of all this talk ?” 
“Tt means that I have plenty of nose.” 


[To have plenty of nose signifies, amongst | 


the Arabs, to be possessed of proper pride. | 
“T never doubted the fact.” 


“By your cherished head! I had rather, 
die than suffer the least diminution of the: 


respect which is due to me.” 

“Those are noble sentiments; but what 
besides ?” 

“T can bear witness, in fact,” Djilali chimed 

in, “that Bou Zebel is a famous fellow, and 
that he has a prodigious quantity of nose.” 
_ “QOblige me by holding your tongue,” 
interrupted the magistrate; “for if you 
begin to blow your trumpet in concert with 
his, it is impossible to guess when there will 
be an end of it.” 

“To insult me! a person in the service of 
the courier! ‘tis the upsetting of all received 
ideas !” 

“The offence is grave, I allow,” said the 
magistrate ; “ but only explain—” 

“Me, who sweep your stables! me, a man 
of your household! your child!—for I am 
your child,” 


I will take nobody’s orders but | 


| “ Heaven defend me from repudiating the 
honour of the paternity ; but after all—” 

| “Besides, ask Djilali about my autecedents ; 
‘you must not fancy that I am a mere no- 
body.” 

“By Sidi Abd-Allah!” exclaimed the 
chaouch, “Bou Zebel is a very considerable 
| personage, and, such as you see him, he has 
| been a drummer ina battalion of regulars, 
| where I was myself—he is my brother in 
arms.’ 

| “Ah, dear me!” said the magistrate, 
, trying hard to keep his temper ; “ will you 
|oblige me by not wasting my time in this 
useless way. Bou Zebel, I give you warning, 
| that although you are an employé of the 
;makrezen, and moreover my child, I will 
| have you turned out of doors like the simplest 
| private individual if you do not choose to 
explain yourself more clearly.” 

“Ah! Sidi, Sidi, you will listen to your 
child. You will not repulse him without 
| doing him justice !” 

“Ah! Sidi, Sidi,” chaunted Djilali, “con- 
sider the wrongs of poor Bou Zebel !” 

“Will you say what you want?” asked 
the magistrate, a trifle impatiently ; for he 
began to feel like a certain right honourable 
speaker (who well deserves his salary), when 
| honourable members have lost themselves in 
a wood of words in which they threaten to 
wander all night long. 

“T will, Sidi; [ am coming to the point. 
| Sidi, I was busy in the exercise of my fune- 
tions, occupied in brooming the front of the 
| stables, when who should come but Hhamed 
Ould Denéi on horseback, at full gallop, as if 
he were going to break his neck. ‘The lout, 
| instead of shouting out Gare! laid me flat on 
my back, sticking on a muck-heap, neither 
more nor less than if I had been a lump of 
carrion, saving your presence. I picked 
myself up, and said to him, with becoming 
calmness, ‘I think, Ould Denéi, you might 
have had a little respect for an employé of 
the makrezen, a servant of the agha.’ In- 
stead of apologising, will you believe how he 
answered me? ‘Go to the fire, you dog, son 
of a dog, servant of Christians.’ I did not 
deign to make any reply to this gross insult, 
but came immediately to make my complaint 
before you.” 

“Were any witnesses present when this 
scene took place ?” the magistrate inquired ; 
“because you know it is not my practice to 
| hear one side only.” 

“Yes, certainly; there were witnesses pre- 
sent. All the kaids’ horsemen were there. 
But, by your cherished head, I have spoken 
nothing but the truth. Cut off my head— 
cut me in two with a saw—if I have not 
strictly spoken the truth.” 

“There is no intention of cutting you any- 
how or anywhere ; but I should like a little 
further information.” 

“Do you suppose I have told you a lie? 
Me, your servant, your child? This is not 








| 
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the place for lying. Is it possible to tell a.| “What is the meaning,” he asked, as 
lie in your presence ?” soon as they were gone, “of this sympathy 
“ T have some reason for believing that the between Djilali and Bou Zebel? Have 
thing is possible.” \they played any tricks together in former 
“ Ah, Sidi!” exclaimed Djilali, “ Bou Zebel | times ?” 
tell a lie! Impossible. Everybody knows| “TI believe so,” snuffled the kadi, from the 
that never did a falsehood proceed from his | midst of his dusty books, “They are the 
mouth.” | fellows, as I have heard, who cleaned out 
“That is what we mean to verify, if it! Ali Ben Todjard, as he was returning from 
pleases Allah.” | Algiers, with a mule laden with precious 
“Hé!” said Djilali, “what need of verifi-, merchandise. It happened in Ben Alel’s 
cation? Is not your servant’s word a suffi- time.” 
cient guarantee ?” “Ah! Now I understand. There must 
“T must confess that it is not.” jhave been something of the kind between 
In spite of the reiterated protestations of | them.” 
the chaouch and his friend, witnesses were! “ Djilali’s influence,” continued the kadi, 
heard, and the result of their depositions|“ procured Bou Zebel his place in the 
was as follows :—Ould Denéi was passing on stables,” 
horseback, close to Bou Zebel, at a foot-pace,; “ "Tis Djilali’s protection which makes him 
and not at full gallop, when the latter exe-'so proud, It reminds me,” the magistrate 
cuted—most probably with malice prepense— | went on, aside, “ of what I have read in the 
a manceuvre with his broom, which sprinkled | English journals: ‘ Handsome douceurs and 
some filth on the garments of the former.!secresy offered to whoever will procure the 
Ould Denéi, having taken the liberty of!advertiser a government situation. The 
making a few simple observations on what! Arabs at least have the decency not to print 
had occurred, was apostrophised with epithets ; and publish—-” 
such as son of a dog, son of ashepherd, and| “ Would you like to prosecute them,” asked 
was even threatened with the broom of the the kadi, in ignorance of the current of his 
public functionary. He replied to the verbal superior’s thoughts. The commentaries of 
insults by others which bore in the market | Sidi Krelil authorise—” 


? 


° 


an equivalent value, such as, son of a hog,| “ Silence! 
and son of horse-dung ; and he avoided the 


contact of the broom by sticking both his 


spurs into his horse’s sides, It was impos- 
sible to deny, in fact, that the horse had 


We must not rake up old 
grievances. If we were once to begin to do 
that, I do not know who amongst you could 
sleep in peace.” 

The kadi held his tongue, folded up his 


galloped ; but, unfortunately for Bou Zebel,| commentaries, and seemed perfectly to com- 
it was in an opposite direction to that which! prehend the state of the case. There was 
he had declared, and for an essentially differ-|even reason to believe, from the attitude 
ent purpose. ; which his nose assumed, that some trifling 

“Well, Bou Zebel,” said the court, when | recollections of the past were flitting across 
the witnesses had done ; “ you see that things; his memory. The magistrate made signs to 
did not occur exactly in the way in which | Djilali to introduce fresh plaintiffs and de- 
you stated.” | fendants. As soon as he had done so, a horse- 

“Ah, Sidi! don’t believe what they say.|man entered to announce the approach of a 
Their depositions are all false, as far as I am | cavalcade from the tribe Oud-Medaguin, who 
concerned, They are jealous of my position were coming to pay their 4chour, or grain- 
near your person, And besides, they detest tax ; and that it was necessary to send some 
me because I am your servant—the servant | one to meet them, to conduct them into the 
of a Christian.” town, and show them where to deposit their 

“Sidi,” said Djilali, “are you not aware of| corn, Djilali, who was always fond of culti- 
the sufferings we endure on your account ?| vating relations with loads of wheat or barley, 
This poor Bou Zebel is a victim of the hatred | volunteered his services to fulfil the mission 
with which we are persecuted because of! with an unusual amount of energy. “ Those 
you.” young folks, every one of them,” he said, 

“T am truly sorry,” said the magistrate, | with that adorably self-sufficient air for which 
“because, to these misfortunes I am obliged! we know him to be remarkable, “are quite 
to add another, namely, to make him spend a/|incapable of managing such a business with 
night in prison, to teach him, in the first: anything approaching to competency. It is 
place, to restrain the outbreaks of his broom,’ absolutely necessary that I should be there 
and secondly, not to lie. in person. Holy Sidi Mamar! ifI were not, 


: : | 
At this there commenced an affecting at- 


tempt to mitigate the sentence pronounced, 
executed by the chaouch and his friend. 
The court cut it short by an imperative sign, 


you would see a pretty scene of confusion.” 
He started off, without waiting for per- 
;mission, leaving his official sceptre in. the 
hands of the makrezeni, who, although un- 


and by calling in the assistance of a couple of: worthy, has sometimes the honour to act as 
cavalry soldiers who were waiting on guard his substitute. Djilali’s double immediately 
in the ante-chamber. |set to work to perform his functions in the 
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style of a man who is ve emeht in the details of| the magazine ; bet this operation being much 


office. He introduced a female plaintiff, : 

beautiful girl of eighteen or twenty, of whom 
we have not time to say more at present than 
that she was a model of the Arab type in all 
its purity. Scarcely was her interesting story } 
ended, when Djilali entered completely out | 
of breath, by turns fanning and wiping his} 
visave with the rich silk handkerchief which | 
habitually adorned his girdle. He ran about | 
the room in all directions, uttering innume-| 
rable exclamations, all of which, however, 
had a tendency to make you take him for a 


man who had just accomplished a mission of 


lled dis- | 


unequalled difficulty with an unriv 
play of genius. 


“Holy Sidi Bou Krari!” he shouted, 


“ May Sidi Abd Allah burn me to all eter-| 
What a 


nity, if ever I have had so hard a job! 
bright idea of mine it was to go there myself! 
By the be nediction of him who has made you 
victorious, and has raised you on high, there 


isn’t a man in the world who could have got | 
out of the difficulty, except your humble ser- | 
rant ; and you know I am not in the habit of 


boasting.” 

“To whom are you speaking ?” asked the 
nagistrate, care? i 

“These Oud-] Medaguins are more stupid 
than the asses they lead. Fancy that, at the 
moment when I arrived, they had almost all 
discharged their grain at the gate of the court 
of administration. There was a heap there as 
big as a mountain, and so well arranged, that 
the men and their asses were underneath— 
may Allah burn me if I am not speaking the 
truth—and their corn on the top of them. 


You know pretty well what the Arabs are. | 


In their hurry to get rid of their load, and be 
off, they had completely caught themselves 
in a trap. There were shouts, howlings, 
kicks, and fisticuffs, enough to make you 
tremble. I confess that [ once entertained 
moment’s doubt whether it would be possible 
for me to set matters to rights.” 

“T am surprised at your doubting,” 
the court. “ And then?” 

“ Being well aware that words alone would 
not produce the slightest salutary effect, I 
caught sight of half-a-score good thick 


said 


cudgels that were lying amongst the stores of | 


wood, and with them I armed ten of the 
stoutest out of the cavalry soldiers who had 
escorted the party hither. I told them to do 
exactly as they saw me do; namely, to lay 
about them as hard as they could on the 
whole heap of rubbish. We thrashed, and 


thrashed away; in short, it was what I call | 


thrashing.” 
“TJ will believe you on your word this/s 
time.” 


“To such good effect, that after a quarter | 


of an hour’s manceuvering, at the very out- 
side, we succeeded in completely separating 
the men, the asses, and the sacks, each in their 
owncorner. This done, we were obliged to 
have the asses reloaded to make them enter 


| more simple the in the former one, a few blows 
with the cudgel, and even oftena few punches 
jwith the fist, were suflicient. Ouf! My 
right arm is dislocated. ‘The sons of dogs 
shall dearly pay for the cudgelling which they 
made me give them.’ : 
| © That would be no more than just ; nothing 
but what is reasonable.” 

“If I were only paid,” continued Djilali, 
wiping his for ehead, “in the old Turkish w ay, 
according to the number of thumps bestowed, 
[ am sure that I should have made my 
fortune.” Then, as if suddenly inspired; 
“ But, in fact, Sidi, why don’t you pay me by 
the number of blows? They are my vested 
| rights,” 

“Tt would be no more than 
you know, we have 
rights of chaouchs. 


just. But, 
abolished the cherished 
I lament the circum- 


i stance ; but I can do nothing for you.’ 
Sidi, you are laughing at your ser- 


“ Ah! 
vant.” 

“You are wrong to entertain such a sup- 
position. But, if you please, have you not 
killed, or at least wounded, some person or 
persons in performing the ‘operation which 
| you have just described ?” 

“Wounded! killed!” exclaimed Djilali, 
in profound astonishment. “ Did a rap with 
a stick ever kill or wound an Arab? On the 
|contrary, I have known many cured in that 
way when they were ill.” 

“My dear Djilali, I have not the honour 
to be a chaouch ; and having lost nothing by 
|the suppression of the bludgeon, you will 
excuse my not being unanimously of your 
opinion on that subject. But, tell me, how 
|many donkeys were there in the cavalcade of 
the Oud-Medaguins ?” 

“T counted six hundred and twenty-three.” 

“That’s a good many. Are you quite sure 
about the number ?” 

“When I say six hundred 
three, I ought to have said six hundred aud 
twenty-one. Because there were two—but 
it is an incredible adventure ; I am even yet 
amazed at it myself.” 

“Let us hear the adventure. I am certain, 
beforehand, that you have not been the loser 
by it.” 

“It is perfectly inexplicable! Unless, in- 
deed, some conjuring marabout has_ been 
| working a charm and casting a spell.” 

- teally ! I was not aware that you be- 
lieved in marabouts.” 

‘ Sidi. who could have caused you to doubt 
it?” said Djilali, with the air of an innocent 
clown when caught in the fact of stealing 

sausages. “ But you shall judge for yourselt 
if there is not something mir aculous in the 
matter.” 

“Out, then, with the miracle.” 

“My task ended, I was returning quietly 
towards my tent, wherein I required a mo- 
ment’s repose. ‘After —— a few hun- 
dred paces, on turning round, I perevived 


and twenty- 
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behind me, closely following my steps, a | care how you begin again.’ 
' riven 


couple of asses belonging to “the cavalcade. | g 
Thinking very naturally that they had lost | 
their way, I turned them round in the direc- 
tion of the magazine, and sent them on their | 
way rejoicing with the help of a few thumps | 
artistically applied. This done, I continued 
my walk. A moment afterwards, I turned 
round, and, Holy Sidi Bou Krari! what did 
I behold again 7 The same two asses, which 
had not left me. Once more, I made them 
face to the right-about ; but all in vain! A 
minute afterwards they were on my track | 
again. Sidi, } am your child 
—you are aware that falsehood has never 
swilied my lips—” 

“Verily, indeed!” 

“You will believe, therefore, when I tell 
you that more than thirty times I tried to 
make the asses go home, and that my efforts 
proved unavailing. Consequently, this diabo- 
lical pair of donkeys, do what I could, fol- 
lowed me up to my tent, and into my tent, 
with me, and in spite of me. I was in a rage 
with the od so I broke my cudgel on their | 
backs. But look here—seeing is believing.” | 
And Djilali produced his broken bludgeon i in 

confirmation of his marvellous narrative. 

“T will bet anything that these two asses 
had their load of wheat upon their backs.” 
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| Sacks and asses 


| you please—of Castellano for example. 





“You know I have the utmost horror of 
falsehood. It is true; the asses had their 
sacks on their backs.” 

“The devil fly away with you !” exclaimed 
the magistrate, giving way to a burst of 
impatience. “ You have been wasting my 
time in listening to a cock-and-bull story in | 
justification of your making off with a couple 
of sacks of wheat. You have been prating 
about miracles, as if there were any miracle 
in that!” 

“O Sidi, what a suspicion! To suppose | 
that I could—Holy Sidi Abd Allah! May 
holy Sidi Maman strike me blind, if—” 
Djilali’s embarrassment, as he endeavoured 
to justify himself, was overwhelmed with a 
burst of laughter, in which the whole as-| 
sembly, the court included, joined. 

“Get along with you!” said the magis- 
trate, who could not help smiling when he 
looked at his chaouch’s pitiable mien. “ Do} 
you take me for a Turk, to tell me such a 
parcel of nonsense as that ?” 

Ah, Sidi! Sidi! 

“You deserve that I should make you pay 
dearly for your two sacks of wheat.” But | 
here a harmonious concert of supplications in| 
the chaouch’s favour arose in chorus in the | 
midst of the assembly, in conformity with 
the Arab tradition, whie h, to the other privi- 
leges enjoyed by this functionary, adds that 
of being unpunishable. The kaid of the 
Oud-Med ‘guins confirmed the manifestation 
by the gift of the two sacks of wheat which 
miraculously entered Djilali’s tent. 

“Very well,” said the court. “I do not: 
wish to be severe on this occasion; but take | 
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An admonition 
n a hundred times before. 

“Tam your child; you are my father!” 
The eternal argument of chaouchs when 
caught at their trick 

“At any rate, ell you sent back the 
asses, after having emptied their sacks ?” 

“ Certainly, I ‘have not failed to do so. 
are now in their master’s 
hands. You know, Sidi, how scrupulous I 
am in all those mi rtters.’ 

“So it seems,” muttered the magistrate. 
“And now try and make up for the time 
you have lost me.” 

Djilali is the hero of other adventures. 
Enough for once has been given to-day. He 


is a study worth the attention of adminis- 
trative reformers (if any such beings are still 
in existence), and he is recomm nended, as a 
model, to their consideration. 





ITALIAN VILLAGE DOCTORS. 


I xive in the neighbourhood of Naples, 
and as I wish to talk about some people here, 
without being too personal, let it be said that 
this my village is the commune of anything 
My 
life is in the hands of one of those people 
about whom I intend to speak; it is most 
necessary, therefore, to be heedful lest I 
give offence. In an underhand way, let me 
without their leaves, talk of the doctors of our 
village, surgeons, barbers, priests, medical 
men—and women. 

The priests appear to me to be at the head 
of the medical profession in this kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies. They publish the cures 
performed by almost every image, every 
relic. When the cholera was here, they taught 
our devout heathens to swallow bits of paper 
upon which were woodcut pictures of the 
Madonna. And as for the solidified Madonna’s 


j milk, which I take to contain more chalk than 


any milk in London, every woman in our 
village treasures a piece, which the priest has 
sold to her for a miraculous remedy against 
to which woman is liable. 

I was so unfortunate as to fall sick while 
in this village, and my first visitor in illness 
was an old woman who drives a considerable 
trade in amulets and charms. She entered 
my room with a bit of chalk in one hand and 
a ol: ass of water in the other. “ Ah, signor,” 
she cried, “ here is a blessed remec ly, if your 
excellency would but try it.” “Tell me first 
what it is, my worthy mistress.” She then 
expl: ined to me that she was one of the 
subscribers to a Society for the Conversion of 
the Turks, and that the monks of Ladro 
made their rounds once a-year to collect 
subscriptions. The collector when he last 
came round had presented to her and to 
other women small pieces of a sacred moun- 
tain of milk, which he assured them would 
work miraculously for the ae of pain, 
if some scrapings of it were taken mixed 
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with water. “And Iam sure, signor, it would 
make you better, if you would but drink 
some.” I complied with her request by 
swallowing with a good grace the dose she 
offered, and her heart thereupon was opened. 
“Sure, your excellency, ’tis a blessed medi- 
cine. Padre Antonio has just come back 
from Jerusalem, as you may see.” Here she 
unrolled, in proof of the fact, a sheet of paper 
covered with bad pictures of the Temple, 
Bethlehem, the Madonna and Child, the 
Stable, and so forth, which were the border 
to a set of doggerel verses. “ And the padre 
himself in his travels came to the great moun- 
tain of milk, which was made, he says, when 
the Madonna fled with her bambino into Egypt. 
Some drops of her milk fell on the ground, 
and immediately they grew up into this 
mountain. It was a prodigious miracle, 
signor.” “ Prodigious!” I agreed, “ And,” 
said the old charm-dealer, “ that is not all the 
wonder of it ; for, although pious monks carry 
away every year a great part of the moun- 
tain, yet it has never lost in size, by so much 
as the bigness of an olive, since it was first 
made.” My own faith being weak, I was not 
benefited by this medicine. 

Supernatural help failing, I had only the 
natural to look to. Offers of aid were ten- 
dered to me by a very eminent neighbour, 
who, because he does not find that the practice 
of medicine will keep his hands—or his mouth 
—full, combines with it the occupation of 
In his capacity of labourer, 


day-labourer. 
this person is called Bugiardello, or the little 


liar, in contradistinction to his father, who is 
Bugiardo, the big liar. But Bugiardello when 
engaged upon a patient is respectfully styled 
Don Francisco; and there are times when 
he is absolutely regarded with veneration. 
The fame of Don Francisco extends even 
to Naples, and to spots forty or fifty miles 
distant from his native place ; and when he 
sets out on a distant expedition, he arrays 
himself in a state dress—an entire suit of 

lack cloth and a real Parisian hat—which is 
reserved for such occasions. All heads bow 
before him when he goes abroad in this attire, 
and tongues are quiet that have wagged often 
enough against the work-a-day Bugi: wdello in 
his red Phry gian cap and jacket. Don Fran- 
cisco was originally famous for his vermifuges, 
which were doggerel verses spoken by him 
while he presse with his forefinger and 
thumb against the stomach of his patient. 
The vicar of our parish, however, claimed a 
monopoly of this branch of the healing art, 
and forbade its exercise by Don Francisco, 
who accordingly lost income until he made his 
great discovery that all diseases begin in the 
milt or spleen. There are few sound stomachs 
among us, and, as every stomachache or twinge 
of indigestion is declared to be asymptom of 
disease in the spleen, Bugiardello has a crowd 
of patients round his door at sunrise every 
morning. Each patient brings with him a 
fresh evg or two, and the doctor beats up egg 


| . es 
and herbs to make a healing application to 


| valent, every 


the part affected. Sometimes, rhe applies only 
the wes of a cactus leaf to the patient, and 
eats the egg himself. 

The regular doctor looks with a true affec- 
tion of the spleen at Bugiardello’s practice, 
and often threatens to inform against him as 
a cheat. He never, however, gives himself 
that trouble. In close alliance with the legally 
recognised practitioner is a gentleman who 
puts over his door the picture ofa person whose 
blood spouts from every vein, and who is 
evidently soothing himself by the trickling of 
so many fountains. I call this ally of the 
practitioner, a gentleman, but he is properly 
a fop, and commonly appears with a full- 
blown rose in his buttonhole, daintily walking 
on his toes. He is the village barber, who is 
also, in our case, a municipal officer, acting 
as turnkey to the village gaol. He has taken 
out his degree as bleeder, and is constantly 
at the heels of the doctor himself, whom 
etiquette forbids to use the lancets. It is 
Barber Andrea’s belief that loss of blood 
is the chief gain that can accrue to man, 
This opinion being to some extent pre- 
person in the village, sick or 
sound, is bled periodically, and many take 
bleeding and hair-cutting together, as a 
matter of course, once a month. Barber 
Andrea’s marks are thus set upon every 
hand in the form of a number of small white 
scars, and if you meet the blood-letter him- 
self abroad, he is commonly to be seen with 
his cuffs turned up, as if he had but that 
instant stabbed a vein. At the same time, he 
will own to you, that as he is a shapely man, 
he cannot help displaying some pride in his 
wrists. 

For the charge taken by him of the poor— 
who constitute almost our whole population— 
the legal doctor of the commune receives pay 
from government. The manner in which he is 
subsidised, differs but little from the customs 
observed in Italy three centuries ago. Each 
commune has a limited power of choice. 
When a vacancy occurs, the syndic reports to 
the sub-intendent, who reports to the in- 
tendent, who reports to the superintendent 
minister of the interior. In the case of the 
islands under Neapolitan rule, a competition 
is invited, and the candidate who passes as 
the best man gets the office. It is worth a 
trifle under forty pounds a-year. On the 
mainland, the minister selects one of three 
doctors, named to him by the municipality ; 


| and the pay is, in a commune of the first class, 


about twenty guineas a-year to a physician, 
and thirteen toa sur: geon ; ina commune of the 
second class, the respectiv e salaries are twelve 
and ten guineas ; and in a commune of the 
third class, eight guineas and four pounds. 
The payments on the mainland are less than 
those in the islands, because in the former case 
there is alsosome field for private practice. If 
the district served be of more than a given 
area, the salary is larger by a third. A phys- 
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cian acting as asurgeon, or a surgeon acting as 
a physician, can demand pay ment, even of the 
poor: his salary not covering such services. 
Connected with the little stipend is also the 
advantage that it remains to the holder as < 
retiring pension, after forty years’ service. 
Twenty-five years’ service qualify for a pen- 
sion equal to one-half of the salary ; twenty 
years, for a third. Two and a- -half per cent. 
of all pay is deducted as a contribution to the 
widows’ ‘fund, out of which widows are pen- 
sioned with a sixth of the deceased husband’s 
official income. 

Ours is an island commune, and our signor 
doctor, Don Tommaso Sanguesuga, has an 
income of, I should think, as much as fifty 
pounds a-year. He is a very learned man, 
and has been chosen for our syndie on the 
strength of his reputation for great wisdom. 
We all understand, too, that he is a man who 
need not stint his wine, and can afford to eat 
his ragout at least once a-week. We look 
up to him accordingly. He came to us un- 
married ; and the want of a wife is a great 
drawback in the medical profession. Seeing 
that to be the case, he speedily took to himself 
the advocate’s daughter; and the couple 
prosper. J, of course, during my own ill- 
ness, applied to Don Tommaso. The milk 
and water had not done me any good ; 


and I was ouly half persuaded by my good 
friend, Bugiardello, to try the effect of a vege- 


table poultice over the region of the milt ; of 
course, the barber had, in the meantime, 

urged upon me copious and periodical bleed- 

ing; but I would surrender myself only into 
the hands of the regular practitioner, and 
Doctor Sanguesuga was called in. I was 
much edified by the learned discussions which 
he carried on at my bed-side, with some invi- 
sible disputant,and much solaced by the length 
of the words he employed, and the acquaint- 
ance he showed with the dead languages, which 
nust be strong to save am: in from dying, The 
good doctor’s ‘treatment of me was that which 
heuses in all cases, namely, some combination 
ofthese three ideas—a foot-bath, bleeding, and 
asudorific. Irecovered health, Therefore he 
is my friend. Imake unceremonious calls upon 
him ; and although white I mount his stairs I 
always fancy that I hear much se ruffling and 
running in his room, yet when Ireach the wise 
man’s study, andenterit, I find him in complete 
abstr: ction, poring over his book. He reads 
with his coat off, and his hands buried in his 
hair; and he is so immersed in constant 
study, that he never becomes conscious of my | 


presence until I take the liberty to lay a hand | by some years the elder. 
is his great|been one of the many good works of a bene- 


upon his shoulder. Boerhave 
authority ; ; but, the works of other men of} 
the same st nding, bound in parchment, are 
upon his she Ives. Boerhave may not be 
among the most recent authorities to which 
physicians in France, Engiand, Germany, or 
other such countries, refer, but he was a great 
man in his day, and so in his d: ry and village 
is the Doctor Sanguesuga. Our doctor has 
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even saved money by frugal living, goes well 
dressed himself, adorns his wife with a gold 
chain and coral brace lets ; more than all, 
he has contrived to buy five or six little houses, 
and has become a iandowner. Yet I can 
scarcely have guessed his income at too low 
a sum, After. my own illness, I pondered 
much upon the bill I had run up, and thought 
of all the guineas my good friend had earned. 
Not being experienced in the customs of the 
place, I referred the case to my servant. 

“ Well, signor,” said she, “eightpence a visit 
is the sum paid to the great Doctor S: indolgo, 
_ famous military surgeon ; but that is p: aid 

by wealthy strangers. “Here you are living 
in this commune, and paying taxes, for w hich 
reason I don’t see that you “will be expec sted 
to pay anything to Doctor Sanguesuga. 

To that suggestion I demurred, “and my 
servant went on, 

“Well, to be sure, your excellency is 
an Englishman, and you would like to do 
something generous and handsome, so I should 
think you might....0O, no, I fear it would 
be too much !” 

“What ?” 

“T was thinking that you might send the 
doctor what would, indeed, be extravagant.” 

3ut what was it?” 

“ A leg of mutton.” 

I paid my doctor, therefore, with a leg of 
mutton, and was lauded on all sides for that 
act of profuse generosity. Having found this 
notion so extremely satisfactory, I always pay 
the doctor, now, with mutton; and, when I 
have had much need of the lawyer’s services, 
[ send him a round of beef. One cannot help 
remembering that such a payment to him is 
pecuniary in the oldest sense of the word, 
which was derived from pecus (cattle), at a 
time when ox-flesh stood for money. 


IN STRUCTIVE COMPARISONS. 


are in Edinburgh two industrial 
schools, both very well conducted, though 
founded upon opposite theories of educa- 
tion for the poor. A local pamphlet that 
has found its way into our hands, ana- 
lyses the results that have in each case 
been obtained by matter-of-fact comparison 
between the last annual reports of the two 
institutions. The evidence obtained in this 
way is, we think, so far as it goes, of a kind 
likely to be useful to the public. 

Of the two institutions thus compared, 
one, known as the Original Ragged School, is 
Its foundation has 


THERE 


volent and able minister, whose high local 
repute does not exceed his merit— Dr. 
Guthrie. The management of this school, 
resting mainly in the hands of free church- 
men, “and entirely in the hands of pious 
Protestants, it follows that Protestant teach- 
ers, the Protestant version of the Bible, 
Protestant commentaries, have been made 
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is known very generally, that the wynds and 
closes of such places as the Cowgate and the 
Grass Market at Edinburgh, contain throngs 
of miserable Irish families ; and that of all 
the ragged children whom these schools are 
meant to bless, no inconsiderable portion is 
supplied by Roman Catholics. Many persons 
of influence in the town considered it, in the 
case of the Original Ragged School, a serious 
objection that it was not practically open to 
all classes of the poor ; and being unable to 
change the management, these gentlemen 
seceded from it in a body. Headed by Lord 
Murray, and afterwards by Lord Dunferm- 
line, they set on foot another ragged school 
in consonance with their own sense of what 
is liberal and just : which other school exists 
under the name of the United Industrial. In 
the United Industrial School, it is made 
necessary that religious teaching should be 
given, in hours set apart for that purpose ; but 
it is not furnished by the school itself, which 
is content to open its doors to the various 
religious instructors chosen for the pupils by 
their friends. For the last eight years the 
respective merits of these systems have been 
eagerly discussed in Edinburgh by those con- 
cerned in questions of the kind. The discus- 
sion represents in little, a much more exten- 
sive controversy. In that sense we think it 
worth attention; and so, taking the report 
of each school for the present year, and com- 
paring the results proclaimed by each, we 


adopt the question, What have they to show ? 

In the first place, with regard to the funds 
which each has at disposal, it may be said 
that the income of the Original Ragged is 


about twice that of the United Industrial. 
The subscriptions for the last year amounted 
in one case to about sixteen hundred and 
sixty pounds, and in the other case to about 
eight fundred and fifty; while the Original 
Ragged has the aid of a reserve fund, rather 
more than equivalent to certain special funds 
of the United Industrial, which form part of 
the voluntary contributions. With double 
funds, the Criginal Ragged School has had 
charge of more than twice as many children 
as its rival—the numbers for last year being 
two hundred and seventy-five in one case, 
one hundred and sixteen in the other ; one- 
third of the larger number, but only one- 
sixth of the smaller number, being infants 
who were not receiving regular education. 
This larger per-centage of infants in the 
Original Ragged School, while it may account 
for the somewhat greater number that have 
been maintained by the same funds, must 
also be borne in mind as affecting the per- 
centage of work done, vic giving a show of 
weakness to the elder school in some points 
of comparison which, to a certain extent, 
exceeds what is actually true. Thus, when 
it issaid that of the Original Ragged scholars 
sixty-four in a hundred, and of the United 


Industrial scholars eighty-four in a hundred, ' 


essential parts of the school system. Now, it:| 


| their parents. 
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are taught trades, there is no real inequality 
of operation to be marked; but a very 
marked difference appears when we discover 
that among the Original Ragged scholars 
only eighteen or nineteen in a hundred of 
those who leave school get employment, 
while employment is obtained at once by 
fifty-six in a hundred, of the children trained 
up on a less exclusive system. 

The managers of the United Industrial 
School, keeping in view the children whom 
they have taken from the streets and put 
into decent ways of life, can account for about 
one hundred and forty out of one hundred 
and sixty boys who have gone to situations, 
Ninety of these are still in their first places, 
It can account, also, for ninety-two girls, who, 
out of a hundred and six finding employment, 
still keep up a friendship with their teachers, 
Thirty-four of these are still in their first 
places. The parents who send children to 
this school, having their religious feelings 
openly respected, are content ; and from this 
school, accordingly, all straying away of 
pupils is extremely rare. On the other hand, 
the report of the school hampered by a too 
zealous orthodoxy, giving an account of its 
year’s work, has to record that, while out of 
two hundred and seventy-five pupils, not 
more than forty-nine (or eighteen and a-half 
per cent.) went to employments, nearly an 
equal number (forty-nine) deserted, or would 
not return, or could not be found; that of 
the remaining number, twenty-two seceded 
to Roman Catholic exclusive schools, twenty- 
two went to parishes on which they had a 
claim, twenty-nine left Edinburgh without 
employment, and ten were taken away by 
Thus, about half the number 
entering the more sectarian school was lost 
by desertions and removals; and the other 
school, with not more than half the resources, 
sent out into the world, last year, an abso- 
lutely larger number—a number larger by 
one-fourth—of ragged boys and girls con- 
verted into useful and industrious young men 
and women. It has also sent them out, not 
merely instructed in the religion of their 
fathers, but taught by daily habit the import- 
ant lesson, that no difference of creed should 
part young playfellows, or divide the interests 
of men and women in the common work of 
life. 

As for the filth and crime among our 
wretched classes, who does not know that it 
is too often at bottom a question of position ! 
The other day a young thief, apparently in 
full sincerity, when sentenced tv four years’ 
imprisonment, begged for fifteen of transporta- 
tion. Ihe were locked up for four years, and 
let loose again among his own companions, 
he could onty thieve, as of old. Punish crime 
by all means—punish it severely while you pity 
the condition that produced it—but do not 
forget that there are thousands of poor devils 
plundering and begging, who cry, “ Gentle- 
men, what else are we to do?” Such schools 
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as those we have described just now, are good | me coming here!” He too was an old 
precisely in proportion to the means they | acquaintance with the police. From the car- 
offer for the manufacture of the raw material | penters’ we went to the smiths’ place, where 
of thieves into honest artisans. And it is|everything bespoke great activity ; and the 
not only by ragged schools that this is done. ! sweat was pouring down the men’s faces in a 
Even while we write, our mind contains the| way that answered for the vigour of their 
fresh impressions of a visit to an unobtrusive |labour. There are tailors and shoemakers 
London institution, at which a great deal of|also in the establishment, but we did not 
the same kind of good is done in another way. | visit them. 
The pupils in this school are not simply the| We went into the kitchen, and there we 
children of the wretched poor, many of whom | learnt that everything, from the kettles to the 
have only a life of crime before them, but | kitchen range,had been made on the premises, 
already convicted thieves, The place itself is| We then mounted up to one of the sleeping- 
a den of thieves—happily penitent. |rooms. It contained more beds than was ab- 
We have walked up and down the New |solutely desirable, but that could not in the 
Road many hundreds of times; but it was| present state of things have been avoided. 
only the other day—because we made a| Each inmate has a separate iron bed; every- 
special search for it—that we noticed the | thing is clean ; and the room is airy and well- 
name of the Preventive and Reformatory | ventilated. We visited, last, the refectory and 
Institution, painted in white, at the corner of | school-room : a long, whitewashed apartment. 
Gower Street North. At the locality that | Wooden benches and tables, and bookshelves 
had been indicated to us we saw nothing but | containing some well-chosen books, completed 
a rather handsome cabinetmaker’s shop, with | the furniture. Here we sat down and began 
customers init. A beadle, in awful array of! to ask questions. What are the rules? and 
cocked hat, staff, and gold-laced coat, was | how is the time spent ? 
standing over the way. We crossed, and} The inmates rise at half-past five, and are 
diffidently requested him, as an official person, | allowed to go out of doors where they please: 
to direct us to Mr. Bowyer’s Preventive and | until seven. Then they meet in the school- 
Reformatory Institution. He knew nothing! room, and have instruction in reading and 
about it. We described it as a place where | writing, &c., until a quarter to eight o'clock, 
ill-conducted boys and young thieves were | which is the time for prayers and breakfast. 
taken in to be mended. No; he had never! From half-past eight until one, they are kept 





heard of it. And the stupid creature, with | 


the uniform upon his asinine person blazing 
in the sunshine, looked at us as though 
we had insulted the majesty of the law by 


mentioning a thief to him. .A respectable 
tradesman, to whom we next applied, seemed 
to have a better opinion of the place, and 
pointed it out with alacrity. The cabinet- 
maker’s shop itself was the establishment we 
sought. 

Passing through the shop, we were con- 
ducted into a workroom behind, where several 
young men were at work upon different 
articles of cabinet ware, similar to those 
exposed for sale, which were also of their 
workmanship. They all touched their 
caps as we entered, and looked like re- 
spectable artisans. “But where are the 
thieves ?””—‘“ They are here,’ replied our 
conductor ; “all whom you see have been in 
prison ; and that boy,” pointing to a bright- 
looking, intelligent lad, “was a regularly 
trained thief, and one of the best hands at 
that trade in London.” A friend with us 
remarked upon the intelligence of their faces. 
“Why, yes,” he replied, slightly laughing, 
“they have all lived by their wits till they 
are somewhat sharper than is needful.” We 
were then conducted to a carpenters’ shed, 
where heavier work was going on. One little 
fellow, who was sitting outside upon a bench, 
with a log before him, into which he was 
driving a chisel with great zeal, looked up at 
us with a comical twinkle in his eyes, as much 
as to say, “Arn’t it a fine lark to think of 
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hard at work. They have an hour for dinner 
land amusement; then follows hard work 
|again until six o’clock, when there is an hour 
| allowed for tea and recreation. After seven, 
there is secular instruction until it is time 
|for prayers and bed. The day ends at a 
quarter to ten. A very good mixture, on the 
| whole, of 
Books and work and healthful play, 
|as good Doctor Watts sings. Admission into 
the society is not difficult to any who apply 
\for it. The only limitations are the funds of 
the establishment, The inmates are of all 
|ages above sixteen. They come entirely with 
their own consent, and there is nothing to 
prevent their leaving at any moment if they 
please. They consist of convicted criminals— 
thieves, who, from attendance at the ragged 
schools, or any other cause, acquire a wish to 
leave their ugly mode of life, aud try a hand- 
somer. Some are youths struggling on the 
brink of vice and wishing to keep honest. 
| Of late years, notices of this institution have 
‘been put up in different prisons, in order 
| that prisoners desiring to lead an honest life 
|may know where to apply. Sometimes the 
candidates are chosen by the chaplains, and 
with these pupils of industry the govern- 
|ment pays five shillings a-week. As soon asa 
|boy enters, he is put to a given trade; if 
_he shows no aptness for that, he is put to 
another. 
| As for the discipline, the boys themselves 
are appealed to, and depended upon, to 
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observe the rules of the establishment ; and been effected with comparatively little money, 
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their self-respect is re-instated in every pos-| Mr. Bowyer, who is founder of the Institution, 


sible way. 
no surveillance is exercised ; indeed, from the | 
nature of the premises, which consist of| 
several houses in a densely crowded neigh- 
bourhood, it would be impossible to set up! 
anything like bounds. Nevertheless they are | 
not found to consort with their old com- 
panions—they are placed above them, and | 
consider they have made a step upward in 
life. Mr. Bowyer tells us, that the appeal to | 
their self-respect is his strong-hold over | 
them all, and that he frequeutly entrusts | 
boys who have been in the Institution for 
some time, with rather large sums of money | 
to pay bills, &c.; that by so doing he had 
never once been made to suffer, never met | 
with a breach of trust. To our anxious 
inquiry, How do you dispose of your inmates, 
when you have reformed them? he re- 
plied, “ Most of them emigrate. Connected 
with the Institution there is a fund to enable | 
us to send them out, All we have sent out 
have done well. Others again are draughted 
into the army and navy, and we have received 
excellent characters of them from their offi- 
cers. Some, who are good workmen, have 
obtained situations in this immediate neigh- | 
bourhood. There is a disposition to employ 
them, and a character from us is a sufficient 
recommendation. Each inmate remains two 
years, by which time his good habits have 
taken root. Every boy who enters, has to 
undergo a fortnight’s separation from his 
companions, and a bread and water diet. 
This is a test of his sincerity ; and is not 
introduced until some weeks after he has 
joined ; because, it is thought, when he has 
once enjoyed for a time the benefits of the 
Institution, his solitude is more likely to be 
profitable. If he wishes to work in his soli- 
tude, he is allowed to have his tools.” 

The expression of the boys’ faces we found 
to be, with few exceptions, good. Mr. Bowyer 
tells us, that the improvement which becomes 
visible in that respect is so great, that after | 
the lapse of a few weeks he can sometimes 
searecly recognise a new-comer for the same 
lad who entered. The exceptions remarked by 
us proved to be all of them new-comers, and we 
were assured that they would alter their ex- 
pression in the course ofa short time. Much 
of the success that has attended the working 
of this institution is undoubtedly owing to the 
present influence of the manager over the 
inmates. He has evidently a liking for his 
work. Another advantage is, the simplicity 
and directness of the effect ; there is no waste 
of power; no cumbrous machinery stands | 
between the programme and the perform-| 
ance ; there is no philanthropic routine to be | 
set in motion; what has to be done, can} 
always be done at once. The expenses of the} 
Institution are incurred only for things of the | 
strictest necessity. Nothing is wasted upon | 
appearances ; consequently great good has 


work. His income was decidedly limited, 
and his time much occupied by his employ- 
ment ; but he was interested in the ragged 
schools; many boys came to him, and said, if 
they had a refuge and the chance of doing 

v 5 
better, they would thankfully leave their 
evil courses. Then, at his own expense, 
he engaged rooms and began with eight boys, 
giving them at all events ahome. Friends 
have since gathered round the good Sama- 
ritan; a list of noble patrons gives to his en- 
terprise the prestige of their names ; the value 
of his work is recognised by a free-hearted 
and free-handed public ; and there is now 
every reason to believe that it will go on, 
increase, and prosper. 
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I HAVE stolen away from care-haunted 
London (which has always seemed to me the 
abiding-place of turmoil and weariness, with 
ungentle thoughts), and I am living in a litile 
brick box on the pleasant heights of Rich- 
mond Hill. 

I rise with the birds and the cows of a 
morning. I see the sheep wake one by one 
as I ramble forth with my pipe and thoughts, 
None but they and I are up, with the excep- 
tion of a young man and his wife who keep 
a small shop in the neighbourhood, and who 
seem to be always healthfully wrestling with 
a coy but cheerful fortune. I love these 
mornings. They are so sunny and joyous, 
The three geraniums which blossom on my 
window-sill seem to be dancing always to the 
soft music of the breeze. The birds make 
quite a playground of the quiet road, and 
when disturbed whirr off to the old paling 
opposite, and trill out (as I fancy) a comic 
song of derision to the silly old bookworm, 
who shuts himself up with the feathers of 
that waddling bird the goose (their common 
butt) ; and afew such rags (metamorphosed 


‘a little) as they use to build the commonest 


part of their nests. 

My landlord is a carpenter by trade. Heisa 
short dapper brisk little man, who is fond of 
going about in a cap and shirt-sleeves. Ac- 
cording to the usual mysterious dispensation 
of Providence, he has, of course a long wife. 
Tam bound to say she js a very long wife: 
but a decent, thrifty pains-taking body as 
needs be. She keeps her little house in as 
trim and well-scrubbed a condition as her 
little husband. If I might venture to make 
the remark, I would suggest that the house 
is a little too clean; and if the purport of 
some subdued remonstrances from the car- 
penter have reached my ears correctly, 
might almost believe that if he were allowed 
to be dirtier he would be happier. I have 
an impression that he is often positively 
hunted down and harried by a piece of yellow 
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During the periods of recreation | was not a rich man when he undertook the | 
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soap and a small wooden bowl half-filled with | therefore, patiently biding my time ; and if I 
hard water. The water, indeed, as I have can only cateh her when she is engaged with 
good reason to know, is of so hard and un- | the greengrocer, or any other of the respect- 
compromising a nature, that it feels to the able itinerant tradesmen who cultivate her 
face like the application of a few saws or ajintimacy and enjoy the racy truths of her 
bone-crusher. It is followed by an effect | discourse during the fore part of the day, I 
resembling the marks of stinging nettles, and | boldly seize the advantage and swagger out 
the human nose looks red and angry fora; with a “Good morning, Mrs. Tiddie!” I 
good half-hour after its use. | know that the risk of incurring her serious 

The house is so very clean that if I take} displeasure for such conduct is very much 
the liberty of laying down my pipe anywhere ‘diminished when she is warmed and melted 
it straightway makes such a mark that I) by the glow of social intercourse, from her 
am fain to rub it out with my pocket) usual austerity. I am not ignorant also that 
handkerchief, lest it should be seen. I sit|my absence at such times is desirable, as per- 
down in the natty little chairs with much} mitting Mrs. Tiddie a greater latitude of dis- 
timidity. Iam apprehensive that they may} cussion, and even furnishing her with an 
be soiled or damaged if I treat them discour-| occasion for more pungent remarks on my 
teously. When I go out, I look nervously} person and character, than a restraining 
behind me to see if all is in order, I seru-| sense of politeness would allow her to indulge 
pulously understand that the little room is| in, in my hearing. Sometimes, however, when 
confided to me under a tacit but awful respon- | the weather is unfavourable, or Mrs. Tiddie 
sibility to keep it tidy. I would not for a| is engaged in her favourite domestic accom- 


| 
| 
| 


week's rent that the carpenter’s long wife 
should come in upon me suddenly with my 
papers in disarray and my handkerchief un- 
tied. I should fall too painfully in her esti- 
mation. I know that 1 am under a moral 
obligation to be orderly and neat in all my 
dealings. I have an uneasy suspicion that if 
I were otherwise I should be at once detected, 
that the watchful eye of the little carpenter’s 


| plishment of washing, I wait for an oppor- 
tunity in vain. On one occasion, when 
reduced to extremities by a close confinement 
| of two days, I seriously considered the prac- 
| ticability and prudence of making escape 
| through the window. I was about to attempt 
the exploit, confident that my agility would 
}enable me to clear the stocks, mignonette, 
and geraniums, which barricaded the way, 


long wife would look reproachfully at me| without doing devastation among them. I had 
through the keyhole and abash me utterly;|no sooner risen from my chair, however, and 
while her voice would be heard in accents of| gingerly raised the window in pursuance of 
withering condemnation through the chinks | my design, than an unfortunate click of the 





of the little door, She is a vigilant woman 
with wonderfully harassing endowmeuts of 
eye and ear. I could in nowise escape from 
her. 

If I cough or sneeze, or move my chair ever 
so little so that it creaks I am inwardly 
aware that Mrs. Tiddie is uneasy in her 
retirement, and wonders if I have injured the 
bright little Kidderminster carpet. I hear 
her constantly call out, oh, dear! oh, dear! in 
great tribulation of spirit on such occasions ; 
for we are divided only by a lathy partition 
according to the custom of builders in modern 
times. 

Therefore, it betides that I am a sort of 
prisoner of honour. I know, indeed, that I 
may escape ; but am obliged to confess that 
it would be highly unbecoming in me to do 
so, If I were to desecrate the snowy door- 


step (which is the pride of Mrs. ‘liddie’s | 


housewifery), by any hasty or indecorous 


| lattice-bolt at once brought Mrs. Tiddie to 
| the apartment, with a “ Lor, sir! won’t you 
go haeut at the door; it’s a pity to muddle 
| the flauers so, it is.” It is, of course, needless 
to add, that I now subsided at once into my 
habitual insignificance, and remained as silent 
|} as a mouse during the rest of the day. 

Now, the little carpenter manages better. 
| Whenever he wishes to go to the tom-and- 
|jerry shop, he acts with a wariness of judg- 
;ment and coolness of discretion which, had 
he been born an hereditary legislator, would 
have infallibly raised him to the highest 
|fortunes. He surlily requests Mrs. Tiddie to 
}hand him over “that there sor.” He takes 
| the saw openly in his hand, as if he had got a 
| hasty job, and thus accoutred marches boldly 
ito the choice companionship of his own 
familiar crony. The crony is a pudding- 
faced young man, who has a habit of looking 
‘down and twisting his shoulders when 





movement—if I were fligltily to jump over | spoken to, and answering as if his ideas were 
it, or to touch it with boots already familiar so rusty that he had some difficulty in getting 
with dew and gravel—I should cause such a} them out. The rust seems even to have 
commotion in my landlady’s breast, that I} reached his voice, which has a reluctant 
should be ashamed to appear in her presence croak about it, though it is not sulky or 
during many days. I should feel like a| unkindly; for he assents to everything that 
guilty and worthless person while at meals, | is said, only he appears to make a concession 
under her severe and unforgiving observation. | while doing so, as if he had been a great 
Yet I do not like to go to her frankly and say, | while coming to a decision. 

“Please, ma’am, may I go out,” because [| The carpenter and his wife have a daughter, 
do not know how she might take it. I remain, | a fair, surprised, blue-eyed little maid, with 
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freckles and golden hair. She waits upon | the bake’us, handy. She seems to me like 
me. ‘The little maid has not bright or even|such a very busy little birdie, all chirrup, 
accurate ideas respecting boots. Mine have | flutter, and rumpling feathers, that she is 
gradually faded into a brownish grey. I| quite a study, and 1can watch her, twittering 
have occasion to suspect that they are washed, | and flitting about, for ever so long. It gives 
blacking being generally of too sullying a| me, I vow, almost a feeling of pain when I 
nature to be kept in the house. think that she must, some day, fly away from 
The little maid prepares my bath. her pretty nest, and become a scrubbing, 
are grits in it. She says they got there by | washing, boiling, cleaning, scouring, vigilant, 
accident. To my grosser vision, the grits |apple-faced, elderly female like her respected 
appear little round lumps of mould from the | parent. 
garden. I am led partly to this conclusion} Our cottage is one of a good-looking row of 
because I see that my bath is sometimes | out-of-the-way dwellings, so that pride may 
used for the easier replenishing of a horti-| hide poverty decently there. Of course, we 
cultural watering-pot. I confide to the little | have a fine neighbour. The fine neighbour's 
maid, in a friendly way, the objections which | husband, Mrs. Tiddie tells me, was in the 
occur to me at the moment with respect to| fancy bakery line. He had ideas about a 
bathing in grits; but she opens her eyes so} horse and gig, a fast-trotting pony, also about 
widely, and looks so scared, that I make but | Greenwich and Gravesend as agreeable places 
a brief catalogue of them. | of recreation, so that the fancy bakery es- 
Then we have a grand conversation about | tablishment was speedily sold, together with 
breakfast. I like to converse with the little | the good-will and fixtures. I am afraid that 
maid. My breakfast is some very pale-|the fine neighbour’s husband has now 
coloured milk of a bluish tint, an impregnable- | dwindled into the official in a gold-laced cap, 
looking loaf, and some erratic butter on a| who cries “C’tee! C’tee! "Cross! Bank! 
saucer. I mention, in a jaunty way, that| Bank!” behind the most fashionable of our 
my bread and butter is not in slices. O! l|omnibuses. It is polite, however, to ignore 
says the little maid, and will I cut it myself.| this circumstance in our row. I do not 
I reply that I dare say cutting bread and| know what the fine neighbour herself may 
butter may be a very good business, but that | have been, but I sometimes cherish an idea 
you must be used to it. Then the little maid|that she has been educated in one of our 
smiles and vanishes. Presently she returns! classical suburbs; she says “kayend” for 
with the bread and butter in slices, of strange | kind, and “yeass” for yes, which I have 
Indeed, I should say,! observed are among the peculiarities which 


There 








shape and dimensions. 
blocks and wedges, such as might fit into the | belong to academic parishes near London. 


stomach of a robust ploughboy. The butter} Iam aware that the fine neighbour takes 
lies on them in lumps and blotches, for the |an incomprehensible pleasure in talking at 
little maid has spread it in her haste, and 1|me as I smoke my pipe of a morning. She 
have made her nervous. I take a perverse |issues, ribbony, from the little door of her 
delight in making the little maid nervous : | house, and falls into sudden raptures. This 
I cannot help it. So I ask her gravely! immediately brings out the little maid to join 
whether she thinks a slice of her bread | her, for we can, of course, hear our neighbours 
and butter would break my toes if I were to! cough, and all that kind of thing, quite com- 
let it fall. “O, no! I think not, sir,”| fortably. “Oooooh!” said the fine neigh- 
chirps the little maid, and her white teeth! bour, only this morning; “what beauti-ful 
glisten brightiy for a moment ; but the next! flowahs! are they not, deeah?” The term of 
she has disappeared, like a bashful ray of | tenderness was addressed to the little maid, 
April sunshine, as if she really had not|but her mother heard it, and immediately 
been brought up in that way, but to weara/came out with a “Lor, weer?” for Mrs. 





well-starched frock, and look exceedingly 
prim in the next room, with the old Dutch 
clock, which ticks a waggish approval of such 
demureness, 

But, O! how dainty looks the little maid 
upon a Sunday! Her face shines bright and 
early with scrubbing and yellow soap; she 
wears a white frock, with a blue something, 
and her straw bonnet is garnished with the 
astounding ribbon which I modestly deposited 
a week ago in the coal-scuttle for her use, 
though there appears to have been a tacit 
compact between us never to allude in any 
way to the circumstance. Daisies and but- 


Tiddie is of a practical and matter-of-fact 
turn of mind. 

“Heeah, to be shyure, mem!” answers 
the fine neighbour, whose husband has joined 
the moustache movement, and who is fond of 
treating people as if they belonged in some 
|degree to the French nation. This is, how- 
ever, too much for Mrs. Tiddie, who at once 
flounces off in a great huff, with “Thems 
erunsell, mum!” We are very polite, out 
wardly, in our row; but I am compelled to 
own that Mrs. Tiddie subsequently indulged 
in such energetic expressions about the tine 
neighbour, when in the privacy of her own 





tercups! (excuse so appropriate an oath) apartment, that I fear she scarcely entertaims 
what an enchanting picture of humble life| the same wondering admiration of her as the 
looks the little maid as she trips through the | little maid who, I am sure, could listen to 


garden-gate, all blushing, with the meat from'! fashionable elocution for ever. 
ee a, ; — 
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